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7” aa opposite the Patent © ce. 
TERMS. 422 
Two dollars per annum, payable m advance. 
Advertisements not ex: ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. a 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ry All communications relating to the dusiness 
matters of the paper, &c., and larly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

xy As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
ecriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Iv Age d others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very psrticular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. —* the name of the Post Office, the 

Younty, and the State. 

; Ty Orders are coming in daily for papers wita- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Fhads may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tie 
Publisher. > 

Tr Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately to bis credit. 

Ir Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Henee no accounts-will be 
kept with the ; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even s¢ each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pend 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 

Tr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New Yor! 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

ty Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

tz Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

ry Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

tr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - > - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - - - Par. 

New Yorkecity - ence eee : 
New York State - - - 4 per ct. dis 
New England- . - - 3 do. 
New Jersey - - - - % do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania — - - &% do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 14g do. 
Maryland - —— 8* do. 
Virginia - i. — %, @ 
Western Virginia - - - 14 do. 
Ohio - - + = «24 do. 
Indiana - - - - +=24: do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 do. 
Tennessee - *- *. 3h¢ do, 
Michigan - : - - 3 do. 
Canada - - - J 25 do. 
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WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 6, 1848. 


FREE SOIL IN THE WEST. 


Ouro River, NEAR Martetta, 
October 30, 1848. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


The last letter I penned for the Era was mail- 
ed at Camden, Preble county. From Camden I 
proceeded to Cincinndti, where a meeting had 
been appointed for me, and which I addressed ac- 
cordingly, on the evening of Saturday, the 14th 
instant. It was held in one of the spacious mar- 
ket squares of that beautiful city, the usual place 
of meeting. It was large and enthusiastic. I can- 
not say, orderly; for the Taylorites were under 
the impression then that Weller had been elected 
Governor, and were-shaking quite angry, if not 
“gory locks” at the Van Buren men, and insist- 
ing that they “ did it.” 

I proceeded on Monday morning to Springbo- 
rough, where I filled the first of a long series of 
appointments made for me by the Cincinnati Free 
Soil Committee, addressing a full and sympathetic 
meeting. Springborough is in Warren county, 
surrounded by a beautiful agricultural region— 
made so by “free labor”—and the extent of the 
“Free Soil” feeling there shows that the settlers 
are not ungrateful for the blessings they enjoy. 
My next appointment was at Wilmington, the 
county seat of Clinton county. The Taylorites 
also held a meeting there, Mr. Stevenson; of the 
Cincinnati Atlas, being the speaker. They had 
possession of the Court-room, and proposed to “ di- 
vide the time,” as they called it—that is, to have 
me speak for one hour, and Mr. S. to occupy the 
balance of the evening! Notwithstanding the un- 
fairness of the proposition, 1 was inclined to ac- 
cept it, on condition that my opponent would 
pledge himself to speak in answer to my argu- 
ments. He refusing to do so, and I, not choosing 
to risk “silent contempt,” then that we 
should proceed to debatethe issuea between us in 
half-hour speeches, the audience indicating how 
often they desired to hear us, and that we should 
“toss up” for the opening and closing. Mr. Ste- 
venson left it to the County Committee, and they 
not assenting to my tion, our friends an- 
nounced that we would retire to Pearce’s Hotel, 
(a Temperance house—there being very few grog- 
sellers with us!) and there hold a separate meet- 
ing. We did so, and were followed by about two- 
thirds of the males present, and all-the females, | 
believe. We had a good time, but I would have 
much preferred a debate, could I have gotten one 
on fair terms. 

I proceeded to Xenia, the county seat of Green. 
There, also, I encou: Mr. Stevenson. He 
occupied the Melodeon—I, the Court-house base- 
ment. There was only a few hours’ notice of our. 
meeting ; but a considerable number of F'ree-Soil- 
era. collected, a lively band of. singers, bein, 
among them, and we gathered a good meeting. It 
was very gratifying to find in my audience sev- 
eral young men from my native. county in Vir- 
ginia, who were ready to attest the truthfalness 








of my — of slavery’s influence.on the 
non-slaveholding classes. They, I need. not add, 
are out-and-out Free-Soilers. They can give 


good reasons for opposing the extension of sla- 
very, having felt its wrongs in their own persons! 
— — 
suc exners, as 

the route I dia” ines “ 

From Xenia I went to Dayton. ‘There had 
been an appointment made there for John Van 
Buren. It was a very inclement day, and yet 
there was a large assemblage of eager 
some of whom came from a great . The 
appointment was for 1 o'clock, but Mr. V. B. did 
not arrive until evening: The seemed, 
however, not more pm Be a non-arrival 
in season than they were pl with his speech 
after he did come. The task of entertaining: 
audience—“ 
monly call olved upon Samuel 
John C. Vaughan, of Cincinnati,.and myself. 
























the |: 
them, I believe it is com- 


— 


difference to which the bitterest open opposition 
is ever preferable, 

From Urbana I went to Mechanicsburg, a lit- 
tle village fam d for ita Free-Soilism, where, in- 
deed, it broke out so and 80 st “that 
the disease is known in 
as the “ Mechan contagion” 1 felt very 
cold and lifeless. when I arrived there, and dis- 
couraged, withal, by the result of the afternoon 
—* Urbana; but such was the lively 5 
enth tic, sympathy of the audience, that I 
soon found myself aroused to complete exhĩlara · 
tion of spirits and energy of voice. It seemed a 
luzury tos to.such a le, If it were not 
invidious, I would like to name some of the whole- 
souled men and women who are giving such a 
ha) ing tone of the place. 

y next appointment was originally at Colum- 
bus; but, learning that John Van Buren was ex- 
ted there the day before me, withdrew it. He 
ad a very large meeting and ic time 

there, as I learned upon my-arrival. . 

Finding myself in Columbus on Sunday even- 
ing, (22d instant,) I concluded to meet the color- 
ed people. Accordingly, a meeting was called in 
Rev. Mr. Poindexter’s church, (colored Baptist,) 
to-attend which, a Brown of: the = 
Methodist Episcopal denomination, adjourned his 
own meeti ae the assemblage became large, 
though the notice was very short. The very neat 
architecture of the ‘house, and all other appeur- 
ae seemed to indicate a very prosperous con- 

ition. . = — 

‘ T hurried on to Granville. This is an interest- 
ing village, in Licking county, settled almost ex- 
clusively by sons and daughters of the old Bay 
State; from one of whose villages, indeed, its 
name was taken, in tokea of remembrance. There 
had been a meeting called for me at 1 o’clock, by 
misunderstanding. J arrived at 7 o'clock. It was 
very dark and rainy, so that nothing could be 
done that night by way of reassembling the peo- 
ple; but the energetic friends of our cause, noth- 
ing daunted, went to work next morning, and ac- 
tually had a good audience assembled at the ex- 
traordinary hour of 9 o’clock! There is a fine 
state of feeling there. [felt my spirit addition- 
ally strengthened by the sympathy my efforts re- 
ceived. Here, again, as was the case at Colum- 
bus and elsewhere, I found kind, self-denying, 
and energetic friends, whom I feel ‘tempted to 
name—one in particular—but I refrain. 

My next meeting was at Zanesville, another 
hard place. There are some strong and earnest 
men With us there, but they are not sufficient to 
leaven such a hardened lump of Hunkerism as 
is there to be found. 

At Cambridge, Guernsey county, I next found 
myself. It was at Cambridge they mobbed Mr. 
R. Hull, the editor of the Clarion of Freedom, at 
the 18th trial, I believe! Cambridge is another 
“ Seat of Juste? Whether attributable to Mr. 
H.’s presence, which certainly was. quite defiant, 
or inherent causes, the meeting was a quite un- 
settled and unsympathetic one, with a decided 
tendency towards rowdyism. Mr. Corwin was 
announced to speak there on Saturday, and Mr. 
Hall did not hesitate to announce his purpose to 
reply to him! Such an unshrinking champion is 
rarely found in our day. 

From Cambridge I proceeded to Senecaville, 
which is situated in the southern part of Guern- 
sey county. ‘There.I found a large number of 
most hearty Free-Soilers. The meeting became 
more like a “ revival meeting” than a “ political 
gathering.” I may state, as an evidence of the 
extent. to which our principles have taken hold of 
the religious community at Senecaville, thatthere 
are no less than eight clergymen who glory in open- 
ly espousing our cause. Ol that everywhere the 
preachers were thus true to the promptings of 
that gospel which they profess to proclaim! 

My next regular appointment, after that at 
Cambridge, was.at Marietta, but I put in another 
extra speech at Aurelius,a little village in Wash- 
ington county. There I found many and prompt, 
as well as warm-hearted supporters of our ticket. 
In all that region there is a. great disaffection 
from both the old parties,and a most encouraging 
prospect for ours. The ballot-box will tell a tale 
of wo to Hunkerism théreabouts, on the 7th of 
November. It is a very rough country, and not 
the place exactly where one would look for.such 
a state of things, but the fact. may be set down, as 
a “fixed fact,” whereat Free-Soilers may take 
courage, while Hunkerdom frowns and desponds! 

I regret to mar such a pleasing prospect as that 
over which we have just been rejoicing together. 
There remains yet to be noticed the last int- 
ment of the long and laborious series through 
which I have gone in this great‘State. That was 
at Marietta. e meeting there was convened at 
1 oclock, on Saturday, 28th. I didnot arrive until 
half past 2 o'clock. There was a large audience 
collected in the Court-house, many having come a 
long distance from the country. They were de- 
tained by Dr. Burgiss until my arrival., Being 
very tired from travel, and exhausted from fast- 
ing, I did not finish my speech, but adjourned the 
meeting, after speaking about an hour and a half, 
to reconvene at half past 6 o'clock. When I re- 
sumed my speech, I found much fewer Free-Soil- 
ers present, the greater part of those present in 
the afternoon having returned to their homes in 
the country. The Taylorites had. rallied a con- 
siderable force, evidently with the purpose of 
overpowering us, and breaking up the meeting, as 
they succeeded in doing on a former occasion, | 
am informed! ‘A‘squad of them soon began their 
experiment, and we had a long and fatiguing con- 
test, I tell yo! They became so insolent at one 
time, that I concluded to drop argument and use 
the lash of indignation, mixed with pity. It work- 
ed well, and at length I secured ‘a hearing. It 
was the only place where my combativeness was 
much stirred, and I had hard work to control it. 
Nothing, however, but plain dealing will do for 
such presumptive fellows. They have been far 
too long ruling'the roast there! 

A word in this place respecting the treatment 
I have received from Cass and Taylor men, re- 
— during my Western tour. Almost uni- 
versally I have been treated with much more fair- 
ness by the former than by the latter. However 
faithfully I have endeavored to expose the tergiv- 
ersation.and recreancy of General Cass, his. sup- 

rters have borne it, for the most part, in silence. 

ow different the conduct of the supporters of 

General Taylor! They have ever been foremost 
in the way of annoying interruptions. They have 
used every sort of at our meetings ; and 
when theix ingenuity has failed, as has ever been 
the they have at times resorted to brow-beat- 
ing of the most présumptuous kind. ‘The only 
excuse I can find for all this, is ‘an evident con- 
sciousness of occupying a glaringly inconsistent as 
well as wrongful position! After all, one cannot 
refrain from pitying their degeneracy. It is to 
be hoped time will yet teach them a lesson which 
they have, se far, failed to learn, from their many 
political blun and reverses! 

Time and space will only allow me to add, by 
way of general comment on the developments of 
my Western trip, that-a personal inspection of 
the glorious results—of Free Labor 


‘the results 

in this giant daughter of Virg has served to 
confirm and Nap iacthaely-tite cad 
am ed we will have done a work 


doubly ‘worth all that it has cost of self-den 
toil, even though not one electoral vote be 
for the bearers of our Heayen-illumined stand- 





‘ards! ‘ ‘This is the feeling which sustained me 
throughout this arduous contest. J.E.S8: 
REMINISCENCE. 
ae oe 


Washington Union, and ows } 
the most distant idea of A bolitionism; rinse 
“Yes; y mui 
to ‘affect'to conceal it, 





the region round about |. 


A correspondent furnishes the following arti- | , 
cle from the Richmond Enquirer, when it was | - 
conducted by the gentleman who now edits the | the 
who now grows nervous at | S¢rve 


— — 


‘mass. of evil which jis pressing upon the Sou 


wwhope that the Committee or the Legislature will 
do anything at the t | 

qu on, yet we say now, in the utmost sincerity 
of our hearts, that our wisest men cannot give too 
much of their attention to this subject—zor can 
* ive it too soan.”., » 

If we mistake not, the Rockingham Register 
endorsed these sentiments. Certain it is, the del- 
egates from Rockingham su the movement 
‘in the Legislature for abolition, as did Governor 
McDowell, the —— Representative in Con- 
gress from the Tenth Legion 





For the National Era. 
‘LABOR AND CAPITAL, 


Ma. Baitex: My attention has been recently 
attracted to the discussions that have been in pro- 


Labor and Capita), and the relation they sustain 


—— * nee ‘rapidly to Ppa ene 
fortunes—and the tyranny and oppression which 
is endured by the mass of the laboring population 
‘of every country, at the hands of those who pos- 
sess the property—are subjects of the most en- 
grossing interest to all the truly philanthropic 
throughout the civilized world. The distressed 
condition of Ireland, from this very cause, com- 
bined with a most oppressive and degrading ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, proclaims most emphatically, 
“Man does not feel for Man” Many other na- 
tions of Europe are in but ‘a little better condi- 
tion. In our own country, we see, in the system 
of slavery, a perfect demonstration of the same 
tyrannical disposition. Nor: is this oppression 
confined to these extreme and prominent cases, It 
exists in the rules and regulations of every de- 
partment of business, to a greater or less extent. 
‘The standard writers on jurisprudence, moral 
philosophy, and political economy, have overlooked 
the injustice of the regulations which the more 
fortunate portion of our fellow-beings have insti- 
tuted, to gratify their selfishness and cupidity, 
and to increase their power to oppress. These 
writers seem to have taken it for granted, that 
these time-honored regulations were right, with- 
out bringing to bear upon them the — 
scrutiny of the Eternal principles of justice an 
benevolence. , 

I will here state a few simple facts which will 
not be disputed. All wealth is the product of 
labor, except so far as the elements of wealth have 
been given to us by the Creator. These reside 
in the earth in its native state, in the beasts that 
roam over its surface, in the waters with which it 
is interspersed and divided, in the mines that lie 
hidden in its deep recesses, and in the physical 
and intellectual power of man. This power must 
be brought to bear upon all the other elements, 
before they can be made to furnish us with the 
comforts and conveniencies of life. The dense 
and majestic forest must be made to retire by the 
muscular arm of the hardy woodsman, in order to 
make the earth yield for us the delicious provi- 
sions with which our tables are spread. The 
sweat of the brow, and the intense exertion of the 
intellect, must be brought to bear upon the red, 
earthy substance of which iron and steel are made. 
and the ten thousand instruments for our use and 
convenience, which are. manufactured from these 
metals, before it can become available. The same 
intellect and physical exertions are brought into 
requisition to furhish us with the moral and in- 
tellectual feast which is daily, weekly, monthly, 
and yearly, furnished us in such abundant pro- 
fusion, by the heroes of the pen, the type, and 
the press. Everything valuable is produced: by 
labor in. some of its forms. The question, then, 
arises, Is the laborer entitled to all, or only a part, 
of what * te moet ty the —_ form w * 

perty is u labor alone, no one wi 

7 that ‘oak performs the labor has the ex- 
clusive right to the products. But suppose, in 
order to make Labor more efficient and productive, 
we combine Capital with labor—What proportion 
of the products belong to each? Now, as Capital 
is the product:of previous labor, the natural and 
just conclusion is, that both Labor and Capital 
are. each entitled to their share in the products, 
just in proportion to the amount appropriated. 
To illustrate: suppose'a man with a capital of 
$5,000. to invest the same ina rope-factory; he 
employs 30 hands, at $1 per day each; making 
due allowance for lost time, they labor in the 
aggregate 300 days during the year. The wages 
of the workmen amount to $9,000, which is paid 
out of the proceeds of the business. Allow the 
employer $1,000 for his labor in obtaining mate- 
rials, arty Bo gr and managiug the business— 
add this to his capitalof $5,000, which makes 
$6,000. At the end of the year, he finds, after 
making an inventory and settling ‘up all accounts, 
he has accumulated, over all expenses, including 
the wages of his hands and his own salary, $2,000. 
Taking the basis I have presented, the employer 
would be entitled to $800 of the nett profit, and 
the workmen $1,200, or $40 each in addition to 
his wages. Now, T ask, is there any justice in per- 
mitting the employer, the capitalist, to appropriate 
the whole $2,000 dollars nett profit to himself? 
I know the wihaidinien ef business give it 
to him, but is it morally just ? 

I promised at the commencement of this article 
to state what I proposed to do in relation to this 
subject. Be it known, then, that I am a mechanic, 
(carriage maker.) and have accumulated a few 
hundred dollars; having had several years’ expe- 
rience in conducting business, and intending to 
change my location, [ have, upon mature reflec- 
tion, concluded to adopt something like the fol- 
lowing.plan of business operations in future : 

1. I will invest what money I can command in 
the business of wagon and carriage making. 

2. [will open a book, in which shall be entered 
an inventory of all money,and property which I 
have invested in said business, credited to myself. 
If any of the hands in my ¢mploy have money 
they wish to invest, I will receive it, and enter it 
to their credit. 

3. I will employ hands upon these terms, to wit: 


Twill pay to each such w: as may 
on, in proportion to the skill and capacity of each, 
to be paid. weekly, or whenever called for. I will 


also allow myself such wages as I think just, At 
the end of the year, I will ascertain what amount 
of nett profit, if any, has been made—each hand 
employed, including myself and apprentices, shall 
be entitled to receive, in addition to the stipu- 
_wages and money invested, if any,a share 
of the nett profit of the business, which shall be 
in proportion to the combined amount of wages 
and m invested. - 5 
4. I will employ no hands ter se ome than 
one year, except on probation : pro » however, 
that if any one becomes dissatisfied, he shall have 
the pristiogt Fal pore, eh yee ——— I 
8 ve the hargen m at 
any time. In that case, he shall be entitled to his 
3 The pom) ies oe — cb 
re x * 
nd, inclu shall be. d 


; entered upon a 
book, at the close of each week. In short, a strict 
account shall be kept of all the business transacted, 
all be open to the inspection 
6. I-will'reserve to niyself the entire control of 

business. -This I consider necessary to pre- 


I will now stato the benefit { expect to derive 


from this plan : 
- EP shall avoid that hostility of feeling so common 
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’ South,. 
and will still more press upon her the longer it is 
put off. We ought not to shut our eyes nor avert 
‘our faces. And though we speak almost without 


present session to meet this 


gress in the public journals, on the subject of 


that I have obeyed the 

faculties of -the soul, and the precepts of that 

unerring rule which hte ler te DRAL JUSTLY, 

Jove mercy, and walk humbly. 

will bring peace to my mind 
n 





sweet. balmy 


conclusion, 1 would ask, weld not those pro- 
priectors of newspapers, who} advocate similar 
views to the above, especially whoare doing 
an extensive cash. busi ld they not pow- 
erfully augment their influenct by adding exam- 
ple to ** I have now i mind’s eye the 
ew York Tribune. The no§e and kind Reart. 
ed editor will understand ¢ 
not made in any such spirit of acrimony as such 
ions have sometimes pme from certain 
editors, who can treat with gdicule his manly 


tomy pillow of reat, 


sympathy with the suffering millions of the hu- 
man family ; whose suffering, @0; is caused chiefly 
by the tyranny of Capital. r 

It is true, that imthe p state of our coun- 
try we do not feel the this tyranny to 
that degree in which ‘it is fi the crowded 
population of the old world. Jet it is well known 


that there is in our large. citi® a large amount of 


to each other, more especially the views that have | Suffering among the poor Bpises the system of 
been given to the public in the New York Tribune. | Slavery, the subject of Land|Monopoly is awak- 
My present purpose is to state the result of my,| ening the attention of the piblic mind. Do we 
own reflections, and. what I purpose to do in rela- | uot also need a reform in our jystem of labor ? 
tion to this subject. It = —— ot See — are cor- 
The power of wealth, and the disposition of its | Te¢t— prevailing systemion which business 
possessors generally to depress the wages of In- | 13 Conducted ives the prt ofa portion 
bor—to, make the necessity of the poor their |, of hie just due—if it gives an undue advantage 


to Capital, and has a tendency to increase the 
oppressions of wealth+—then it is phin that 
there is a necessity for reform. ‘To wlpm shall 
we look to lead forward in this reférm ?\ Not to 






ambitious, aspiring politicians — their te and 
attention is occupied in watching the politesl lad- 
der, and their opportunity to place t feet 


upon amore elevated round ; not to thdminis- 
ters of the gospel—theirs is a higher an/ holier 
calling ; not to those business men whos} minds 
are entirely absorbed in the sordid cares ¢-gain— 
any system that should -give to labor th 


portion of their accumulating wealth wald meet 
their prompt disapproval, But there usiness 
men, some of whom employ many laborfs in the 


various branches of trade and manufactres, who 
can « 3— pa att woe,” who have bmevolent 
souls, and a hearty sympathy with thepoor, the 
down-trodden, and the oppressed. Te heh men, 
this subject offers a field where they caydo much 
for the human race, in their day and gneration. 
They may not be able to stir the soulsif the im- 
mense crowd by the electric fire of elogience, but 
they can prove to the world by a practial demon- 
stration that there is a more just and qual basis 
for business than is now generally j —a 
basis which will produce the happiestresults to 
all parties concerned. To the benevient and 
gifted in the learned professions we majalso look 
for essential aid in this worthy enteprise—to 
those who are governed by the humiling doc- 
trines and equalizing principles of thekind and 
compassionate Saviour of the world—td@hristians 
of every denomination, and of no denmination— 
we appeal with confidence that they wil give this 
subject a candid investigation. We-may be 
taunted with the epithet of Fourierisn. We care 
not what ism it is, if itis only ricutsm. If the 
thought of parting with a portion of tk profits of 
business should interpose to hold usback from 
carrying out in practice our convictias of right 
and duty, another thought, a glano into the 
future, would overcome all misgiving. To con- 
template, but a step, and we sink intojhe tomb— 
another step, and the unnumbered milions of hu- 
man spirits and the retinue of heavenvill witness 
the examination of all our actions andmotives, by 
a scrutiny that can never be mistaken 
Justice. 





For the National Era. 


AUTUMN. 


Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses~ 
Glad sununer, fare thee well ; 
Thewrt — lat melodie 
In every and ddl.—H emus. 


1. 
Mournfully, mournfally, 
Over the plain, 
Autumn is sighing 
Its dirges again. 
The sad spirit listeth each whiepering 
And hears but an echo replying its own ; 
For the last breath of summer repeateth a 
Responsive to sorrow’s low plaintive tone. 
2. 
J ney, joyously, 
ursts into b 
The rose of the vall¢, 
Exhaling perfam 
But its leaves shall decay whenautamn’s cold breath 
Sigh pensively over the flowing earth, 
As the cold icy hand, whose impess is death, 
Snatches th’ lovely when bloosing in innocent worth. 


3. 
Silently, Silently, 
Yellow and sear © 
Grows the leaf of forest 
When autumn is b 
The bright wand of Ceres, witBmagical ly 
No longer decks earth with psplendent attire ; 
So dotage will come, with ng form, 
And dim the bright eye, andpale its young fire. 
454 
Pensively, pensivel 
Drovpech the vind 
And lone is the sciabe 
Where ivy wreath: twine. 
The jasmine'and myrtle no loner appear, 
In fallnesa of beauty-+in riahness. of bloom; 
Gone! gone in a moment: the nildew and sear 
Are tablets alone to remind @ their tomb. 


? 


charm. 





5. 
Manfaly, manfully, 
Champion of right, 
Battle with error, 
Fearless of might, 
In the spring time of power gorheerfully on 
tempests may lowerjand dark be the strife; 
The song of the ransom’d, we victory’s won, 
Shall gladien thy heart in the autumn of life. 
! D.C. E. 
Henrietta, October 30, 1848. 





For the National Era. 
INTERESTING LETTER. 


Letter from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales to the Free Synod of 3 

pan tg Sarre ‘= address 8* the Con- 
gregationa on 0 and Wales, sign- 
ed by your Moderator, . Al B. Bradford, 
and. countersigned by your Stated Clerk, Rev. 
J. R. Gibson, having been received as address- 
ed to. the Chairman of the Union, in due 
| Course, was presented and read to the second ad- 
journed meeting of the Eighteenth Anuual As- 
ns pr ep Sue, on Sun- 
1 ‘May when the following res- 

—* was adopted unanimo’ : 

“ Resolved, That it be left in c with the 
Committee of the Union to send a re- 
ply, in the name of this meeting, to the letter from 
the Free Synod of Cin now read, which 
the Assembly has received Haag deep interest. and 
8 hy, a8.expressing 4 firm protest e 
— —— 

ng duty, th on the Com- 
mittee, it now proceeds, dear brethren, to. fulfil, 
with great respect towards and with much 
care to represent faithfully the sentiments of the 
body in whose name and by whose authority it 
addresses you in response to your important com- 


othe Cor nal Union of England. and 
“The . Congregatio nior 

Wales has cultivated friendly rélations and cor- 
respondence with both the Presbyterian Church- 
es of your country, from which you have found it 
your painful but necessary duty to separate, for 
the sake of liberty and power, to carry out 
your Christian and opposition against 


BS Fait’ — — —— 











ted GINS Makes 


5 of the noblest 


This. 


this suggestion is’ 





of Lights that you may not fail of any grace need- 
ful to do full honor and service to the glorious but 
most difficult cause you have thus so decidedly 
undertaken. May you, dear brethren, have a 
full share in the bleasedness and renown assured- 
ly awaiting those wh shall take the lead in rid- 
ding your country and the world of the awful 
curse of negro-slavery, by no arms.but those of 
reason, justi , and the power of God. 
The Congregational Union of England and 
of Churches 


Wales is com 

the duty and difficulty: of 
science sake, from powerful religious communities. 
But they know painful course has never been 
without tokens of divine val, great freedom 
in the service of trtuth;wmd’ adv to 
the cause of God. Fear not failure, therefore, 
dear brethren, while you hold fast by your prin- 
ciples and your purity, *8 you seem few and 
feeble. In all such cases, the appeal is not to 
num bat to trath—not to man, but to God ; 
and the issue will be accordingly. 

You will see, dear brethren, that this Union, 
and the Committee now addressing you'on its be- 
half, have frankly responded to your letter, in 
confidence re in yo@r representations, doubt- 
less well deserved. We salute you as an ortho- 
dox, evangelical, pure fellowship of ‘Christian 
brethren, unto a death conflict against 
slavery, and as such 'we hail you as worthy our 
honor, and needing our prayers. , 

How shall we rejoice when, in order to be what 
— are in all ioe xf 1 will be 
no longer necessary! ‘WI € communities you 
have left shall open wide the door of your — 
by adopting your principles and your cause, and 
moving forward in all the power of truth and of 
God, to perform the lustration of noble 
America, by cleansing her soil from the defile- 
ment and curse of slavery ! 

Thus, dear brethren, we echo back across the 
Atlantic the great sentiment of your address, and 
send up to Heaven our prayers for your success, 
In the name of our Union we reciprocate your 
subscription, and remain yours, for Christ and 
His cause. BensAmin Hamevre, 

Chairman of the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. 


Wirt S. Patmer — 
Atcrrson WELLS, : } Seoretaries of Union, 


on, for con- 





O10 ELECTION—FOR GOVERNOR. 








1848. 1846. 
Counties. Ford. Weller. Bebb. Tod. 
Adams - - 1,295 1,553 949 1,298 
Pa = 
Athens - - 1,639 1,280 1,187._-‘1,007 
Ashland- - 1,316 2,342 (new county.) 
Auglaize - 379 : 955 (new county.) 
Belmont - 3,169 2,798 2475 1,859 
Brown - - 1871 2330 1.343 9 2117 
Cersoll . -. 1008. 1985. 1306. 1301 
arro - - rs) 
Champaign- 1940 1,446 1,517 1,299 
Clark - - 2407 1,340 2133 1,110 
Clermont - 2,142 2,640 1,835 2,195 
Clinton’- - 1,949 1,108 1,295 928 
Columbiana = - — 1,836 2,649 
Coshocton - 1,574 2,095 1,346 1,725 
Crawford - 835 1,558 644 L181 
Cuyahoga - 3,329 2290 1,994 1,332 
Darke - - 1,608 1,580 1,452 1,369 
Delaware - 2205. 2006 2011 1,576 
*Defiance - 308 468 231 326 
Erie- - - 1,392 1,112 1,154 © 1,035 
Fairfield - 2266 3,573 2416 2,931 
Fayette - - 1,147 904 891 579 
Franklin - 2885 2,924 2,494 2,357 
Galli, - - 1,451 978 1,138 646 
Geauga - - 2,005 897. 1.241 492 
Greene - - 2192 1,264 2,157 988 
Guernsey - 2525 2569 2414 2421 
Hamilton - 8,307. 9,930 5,289 7,184 
Hancock - 868 1,320 751 1,149 
Hardin - - 557 544 416 426 
Harrison - 2005 1,678 1,671 1,410 
Henry - - 222 2R9 153 202 
Highiand - 2,212 2,121 1,970 1,893 
Hocking - 707 1,228 623 1,130 
Holmes - - 989 2002 860 1,892], 
Sedkene: 2 °- epee Soalgenisee ao: 'bS6 
ackson - - 
Jefferson _- 2374 2,358 » 1,979 1,850 
Knox - - 2,288 3,224 2,103 2,647 
Lake- - - 1,606 715° «1,114. '395 
Lawrence - 948 676 613 464 
Licking - - 3,269 3,438 ©3021 3,175 
Logan - - 1,660 1,064 1,400 870 
Lorain - - 2,155 1,521 1,448 1,296 
Lucas - - 1,239 - 1,126 1,098 749 
Madison- - 1,259 691° 1,015 510 
Marion - - 1,302 9 1,460 991 1,120 
Medina - - 1,926 1835 1.540 1,246 
Meigs - = 1,201 908 919 694 
Mercer - - 346 537 358 641 
Miami - - 2435 1,686 1,993 1,393 
Monroe - - 1,119 2,218 817 1,737 
Montgomery 3,679 3,436 3,167 3,066 
Muskingum 4117. 3167 9150, 2,300 
uskingum 
¥Mahoniog - 1,269 2,069 (new county.) 

awa - - e 

Perry) - - 1,287 2,076 1,848 —:1,858 
Paulding ~- = — 31 158 
Pickaway - - - 1,885 1,702 
Pike - - - 1770 831 638 706 
Portage- - 2,249 2,234 1,858 1,841 
Preble « - 2204 1,456 ©=-2,073' 1,210 
Putnam - + » 323 613 397 653 
Richland - 1881 2,958 2,224 3,864 
Ross - - - 2896 2,204 2461 1,927 
Sandusky - 874 1,074 754 961 
Scioto = -° 1,509° © 1,067 989 753 
Seneca - - 1,403. 2071. 1,268. 1,962 
Shelby -~- 1,037. 1,153 831 917 
Stark - - 2431° “3288 2062 2131 
Summit’ - 2489 1866 1860 1,152 
Trambull - 3,069 2028 2853  2'939 
——— 2,496 2* 2,033 1,616 
nion - - 1,070 804 "574 
Van Wert - 155 320 140° 265 
Warren - - 2;801 1,864 2617 ‘1,608 
Whshington 2,266 1,823 1,623 1,297 
Wayne - - 2,091 2,256 2221 2469 
Williams -. 269 484° 240 * "461 
Weed: 28. ees — 440° 468 
*Wyandot - 833 939 (new county.) ” 

Total - - - 118,869 116,474 











Ford’s majority 336—all official but Wood, Co- 
lumbiana, Pickaway, and those authentic. 


* New counties, 





PARTIES. 


The evils of party organization have often been 
deprecated. Some there are, who, in their visions 
of possible good, have thought these evils might 
bé entirely removed. ‘They have supposed that 
men might be left to 
concerns, without the constraint of those giant 
combinations, by Whoge struggle the whole land 
a Some have gone so far as 
toobject to all associated —— interfering 
with a freedom and individuality of ¢on- 
duct. On the other hand, there are many who 
——— ¢f —— a 
necessary agency in the of ‘all 
free Governments. ‘It is supposed that: there 
must be twosides, whose constant watchfulness of 
each other shall prevent al d misrute: The 
idea was pointedly expressed by an eminent Brit- 
ish statesman, who ‘a8 & toast, “ A strong 
Administration a strong ition.” 

. Without yielding to any of these extreme 


views with regard to the mischiefs or the benefits 
of party, all wills that the only true and le- 
gitimate object of such ‘an association is to tip- 
er pore and certain: 7 chante 
which are regs be tho mpl the 

as important to the well-being of the State. So 


mon bond is dissolved, and & new association m 
pa as Fe — — ret 
j resognised by all intel- 





‘This law, which will be 
—* wi was —— * 
arise: of new 
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long exercised in | besides 


ok 
oi) —— YD 


| Re me nc 
| “on Se a paar 
leoneent of hie meats p.t0.8 Ste J 





Teflections: on past differences, If there were 
nothing in things, to divide about, I think the peo- 
ple not likely to maintain systematic controver- 
sies about men. They have no interest in so do- 
ing. ‘Associations formed to support privciples, 
may be called parties, but if they have no bond of 
union, but adherence to partigular men, they’ be- 
come 


It is in obedience to this law, that political par- 
ties in’ France and England—the only countries, 
our own, whose experience can be of ser- 
vice to us on this occasion—have undergone mu- 
tations with time. From the reign of Charles 
to the Republic of February, the former country 
has witnessed a succession of parties, representing 
the different principles which were struggling for 
the sway. It was rare that there were two par- 
ties only.. In England, the lines have been more 
distinctly drawn, and the early division into two 
great parties more strictly maintained. But here 
also it has been found impossible to stand always 
upen the ancient ways. Much of the old dis- 
tinction between Whig and Tory has already 
become traditional; and: members of these two 
great antagonist combinations have recently unit- 
ed in measures which seemed to be demanded by 
the law of Human . “The monopoly of 
the Corn Laws, which was first assailed by Radi- 
| cals, and then condemned by aristocratic Whigs, 
was finally overthrown by the leader of the Tories, 
who marshalled in this cause various forces that 
= never before been associated. 
our own country, parties have undergone 
changes. It would be difficult to find in themod- 
ern Democratic party, rejecting the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, that early party which ised as ite 
chief, Jefferson, the originuT author of the Pro- 
viso. ‘It would be equally difficult to find in the 
modern Whig party, which ignobly trampled 
upon the Wilmot Proviso, that other early party, 
which aided in the election of Washington, the 
emancipator of his slaves, and the advocate of the 
abolition of slavery. 

The party, lately known as the Whig, is re- 
cent in its origin. Itcannot plead prescription in 
its favor. Twenty years have not yet elapsed 
since its birth. It is still in its minority—with- 
out any promise that it can reach the age of 
freedom. 

We may be admonished, from this survey, not 
to hesitate in the support of the new organiza- 
tion, from any vain idea of the necessary perma- 
nence of the two old parties. Encouragement 
also may be found from a view of the insufficiency 
of these parties as the representatives of the ex- 
isting public sentiment. : 

It is a humiliating reflection, forced upon us by 
the history of parties, that the professions of 
principle are often a mere cover to selfish efforts 
for place and power. Politics,are made a game, 
and principle are the counters which are used. 
The apparent contests of principle are-made sub- 
servient to the contests of interest ; and the latter 
is pursued to the neglect of the former. But as 
this subservience becomes manifest, and as it 
clearly appears that fidelity to principle is merged 
in selfish ambition, surrendering all things to the 
pursuit of a barren “ availability,” then the party 
can no longer claim the countenance of honest 
men. It isa faction—acabal. It is an engine of 
mere political brokerage, by which preferment is 
procured. If I used a stronger word, I should 
only horrow the language of the great poet-pa- 
triot, in describing his own Italy, defiled by nox- 
ious factions, whose prostitution of sacred princi- 
ples filled the whole land with the odor of a tav- 
ern and.a brothel.— Charles Sumner. 





From the-Cincinnati Gazette. 


JUDGE MeLEAN—THE SLAVE QUESTION. 

Some time ago an article was originally pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, from the 
pen of Judge McLean, giving his views on the 
power of Congress over Slavery in the Territories 
of the United States. That article has been gen- 
erally copied into other papers, and extensively 
read. Efforts have been made by certain friends 
of Gen. Cass to show that the views of the General, 
expressed in his letter to Nicholson, were in ex- 
aet conformity to those expressed by Judge Mc- 
Lean. Nothing could be further from the truth 
General Cass denied to Congress any power to 
legislate for the Territories. Judge McLean de- 
nied their power to‘establish slavery. 

Judge MclLean’s article is republished ‘in the 
Standard, at Columbus, accompanied by what is 
termed remarks. These remarks, we understand, 
are from the pen of the Judge himself, and con- 
tain sound, good doctrine. We copy them below, 
and commend them to: the reader’s attention : 

REMARKS. 

If slavery subsists only by virtue of the muni- 
cipal law, it is clear that it can no more exist in 
a, Territory without such law, than a man can 
breathe without air. The power of the master as 
much depends upon local law, as‘the power of a 
corporate body. Ohio confers corporate powers 
on certain individuals; these powers cannot be 
exercised in Kentucky. Nor.can a slaveholder of 
Kentucky exercise a power on a slave in Ohio. 
And if the Constitution of the United States and 
the act of Congress had not provided for the sur- 
render of fugitives from labor, every slave that 
escaped, by whatever means, from a slave State to 
a free one, would be a free man. g 

This is a doctrine of the civilized world. It is 
found alike in the common law and in the civil. 

Can slaves be taken into a free Territory as 
property? This is answered by the inquiry, are 
‘they property in such Territory? No one can 
maintain this. That one man should have prop- 
erty in another, is contrary to all law, except that 
which makes a manaslave. Under it he is con- 
sidered property ; but this law is limited to the 
the State which originated it. It has no extra- 
territorial operation. A colored man, therefore, 
taken by his master into.a free Territory, can no 
more be held a slave than he can be so held in a 
free State. The law which creates the right of 
the master and the obligation of the slave, is want- 
‘ing, and without it no slavery can exist. 

Does ‘slavery exist in Mexico —that slavery 
which is involuntary, and which results from es- 
tablished law? Itdoes not. The peon service is 
founded on contract. Heagrees to work at a fixed 
= per month or year; the employer supplies 

im with provisions and clothing, and keeps the 
account, charging for the articles furnished often 
exorbitant and fraudulent prices.. And it often, 
if not generally happens, that the longer the peon 
labors, the greater is his indebtment: Now, this 
has no analogy to the negroslavery of the South— 
that originated in force, and net in contract, 

-Under our institutions, the peon servitude could 
not be continued. Contracts could not be enforced 
in that manner. No man by his contract can make 
himself a slave. His rights in this respect are in- 
alienable.’ In no point of view could such a ser- 
vitude, or law * which en —— made 
to. sanction n very. Such a ery was 
long. since abolished in Mexico, by, it is believed, 
ite organic law. ‘The Tertitory, then, that has 
been annexed, under the late treaty, is free ter- 
ritory. ‘There is no law or institution of Mexico 
which could give the least color for absolute slave- 
ry. There are many colored ns in Mexico, 
but they are as free as any other citizens of that 


country. 

"The post io that a man may take his slaves to 
any Territory of the United States, on the ground 
that the people of the States havea common in- 

in the soil and government of it, is unsus- 
tainable. What is this common interest? It is 
nothing more than a right to purchase the soil 
as authorized by law, and to exercise such rights 
in the government of the Territory, whether he 
become a citizen of it or not, as the law gives him, 
A citizen of the North or South takes with him 
to the Territory none of the poguliar rights which 
‘he enjoyed in the State from whence he migrated. 
‘In this respect, the Territorial laws are as dis- 
‘tinct from the States, as the laws of the = 
tive States are distinct from each other. There 
‘is no common right which is not regulated by law, 
and which may not be claimed in a State as well 
as ina Territory.” . 
__ It is singular that so loose and so indefensible 
an idea should be advanced, as the right. here con- 
tested — that if'an individual be a slave by the 
—* Labo gree is; within it, legally consid- 
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not because slavery is prohibited in 
but because there is no law which 








made free, 
such State, 
sanctions it. 


To prohibit. implies the right to do the thin 
prohibited. Why prohibit a kr from taking his 
slaves to a free Territory, if he has no legal right 

to do so? He forfeits the slave by bringing him 
into the Territory, whether he is prohibited from 
doing zo or not. A prohibition does not add to 
the —* * the above principle. And if effect 
eannot ven to it, can a prohibiti 

pp 6 t, prohibition be made 
| As @ measure of policy, a notice or prohibition 
cannot be too strongly urged. There can be no 
doubt that Congress have power to prohibit sla- 
very ina Territory, although they cannot estab- 
lish it, Having the implied power to legislate for 
the protection of the citizens of the Territory, 
they may prohibit colored persons, whether free 
,or slaves, from coming into it. They may exclude 
from the Territory any persons who are not citi- 
zens, and who may disturb the peace or corrupt 
the morals of the people. 

Although the legal principle against Territorial 
slavery would not bé made stronger by a prohibi- 
tion, yet the master would not be likely to hazard 
the right to his slaves, by disregarding such’an 
expression by the law-making power. In this 
|, point of view, the adoption of the Wilmot Proviso, 
or of some authoritative declaration not less @x- 
plicit, would be important. . ’ 


HYDROPHOBIA SUCCESSPULEY TREATED. 


Dr. T. N. Haller, of York, Pa., makes the fol- 
lowing communication to the Philadclphia Ledger, 
remarking that a more minute history of the case 
will) be published in a medical journal. It is prob- 
ably the first instance of the successful treatment 
of that dreadful disease, hydrophobia. The Amzr- 
ican’ Journal of Medical Science for October, just - 
published, has a history of a case in which chlo- 
roform was administered by Drs. Hartshorne, 
Spackman, and Wallace, and which successfully 
mastered the violent delirium of the disease, but 
the boy subsequently died : 


York, October 12, 1848. 

Abraham Strikler, about twelve years of age, 
was bitten by a rabid dog on the 10th of April 
last, and immediately after placed: under the care 
of a highly respectable physician of the place, to 
undergo a course of Dr. Stowe’s medicine for the 
prevention of hydrophobia. In addition to which, 
the wound was. dressed with stimulating oint- 
ments, and kept suppurating for some time. 
Nothing unusual was noticed about the boy until 
Sunday, October 2 The boy, after his return 
from Sunday school, complained of a great deal 
of fatigue, slight headache, mind depressed, slight 
febrile symptoms, slightly delirious on waking 
from sleep, Xc, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and a part of Thursday, the symptoms not abat- 
ing, and the patient rather growing worse, he 
was brought to my office, a distance of two and a 
half miles, for advice. He then complained, in 
addition to his other symptoms, of a good deal 
of pain about the root of the tongue, inability to 
swallow fluids. In an attempt made in the office 
to swallow water, it was forcibly ejected through 
the nose—spasms of the muscles of the face, pha- 
rynx and larynx, at the same time, producing a 
good deal of alarm in the little fellow. I exam- 
ined his throat, but could discover nothing suffi- 
cient to account for the violence of the symptoms. 
He was eent home with a purgative and stimu- 
lating liniment for the throat. He a rest- 
less night, a great deal of that peculiar delirium 
found in mania-a-potu being present, along with 
an increased violence of all the other symptoms. 
Friday afternoon I was for the first time acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that, some time back, he had been 
bitten by a suspicious dog. 

On visiting the patient, there was no longer 
any doubt about the nature of the gase. He had 
an utter’ inability to swallow fluids—a painful 
stiffness about the roct of the tongue. Every 
effort to swallow was accompanied by a peculiar 
sobbing, and the water in the vessel held in his 
hand scattered about. Eructations of wind, in- 
creased secretion of saliva, pain along the course 
of the spine, and tenderness of the skin over his 
whole person, a disposition to lean forward and 
hang his head, any effort to straighten himself 
giving pain, great distress on lying down; in- 
deed, he could not be persuaded, nor did he lie 
down more than about one hour in all the time 
intervening between Friday noon and Gunduy 
night. Eyes staring and watery, vessels a little 
injected ; his speech rapid and abrupt; eyebrows 
contracted ; face sometimes pale and again flusb- 
ed; mind, at times, very much disturbed. At one 
time he conceived his sister was roasting on a 
hot stove before him. The saliva thick, viscid, 
and adhesive, so much so as to oblige him to hook 
it out of his mouth with his finger; great rest- 
lessness, and urgent disposition to move about, &c. 

Drs..Melivain and Fisher were called in con- 
sultation, and he pevent was ordered two grains 
of ‘acetate of lead, and two grains of Dover's 
powder every four hours—to drink freely of di- 
luted acetic acid, and have his spine freely rubbed 
with equal parts of Granville’s lotion and olive 
oil. Under this treatment (although but litile 
was hoped) he commenced, in ten hours, to show 
symptoms of amendment, and has been gradually 
improving to this time. He has now taken 80 
grains of each article; without producing any 
other sensible effect: upon his system, than tran- 
quillizing the spasms, aud producing sound sleep. 
He is at present very much debilitated, but craves 
food ‘and water; rests well, and is anxious to be 
at play with his associates. Should any change 
occur in his case, I shall send you the result. 


— î—ewe 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Honotutu, July 4, 1848. 
To. the Editor of the National Era: 


I am not sure that an occasional letter from the 
Sandwich Islands will not be acceptable to you 
and your readers. Both you and they, I rejoice 
to believe, have something else to do than to read 
the slang, political slang though it be, which fills 
the columns of most of the secular papers of the 
United States. You all, as in duty bound, desire 
to keep yourselves well informed in relation to 
the politics of your country. But you have a 
heart for other things. You take a deep interest 
in all that concerns your fellowmen. The sacred 
cause of humanity and freedom the world over, is 
acause dear to youall. You will therefore be 
anxious to hear of us at Hawaii, to learn the 
state of things on this little nook of earth, where 
God has’ wrought marvellously, and where He 
has a,cause dear to His heart. 

Of the death of Mr. Richards, the Minister 
of Pablic Instruction, you will have heard, ere 
this reaches you. He was a good man, a most de- 
voted and laborious servant of the King, and 
his loss will ‘be long and deeply felt. An effort 
fas been made, of late, to finda man able and 
willing to supply the place of this beloved man. 
But no such man has yet been found. Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, of the First ‘Church, who is at pres- 
ent affording aid to the Chiefs in this depart. 
ment, is the most prominent candidate. He has 
the confidence of the Chiefs in a high d ¥ 
and will be useful in any department. I think 
he would accept the appointment, were it not for 
the opposition of many of his brethren. He will 
decide in the course of three or four months. 

Lands are being sold on nearly all the islands, 
but, I am sorry to say, sold chiefly to foreigners, 
and that without respect to character. Many of 
these men have become naturalized, in order to 
become landholders, and are anything but friend- 
ly to the Government or people, In my own 
neighborhood, ſi. o, in my parish, though not in 
Maleawad.) a single foreigner, and he a vile man, 
who has done all ‘in his power to win the people 
about him, and who is no friend to the Hawaiian 
nation, has lately pnrchased more than six hun- 
dred acres of land; and not a single acre has 
as yet been ht by a native of the district. 
They have ‘lately petitioned the chiefs for the 
privilege of parchasing the land. I hope they 
will obtain their requests, though I have many 
fears that Sper ys —— Mtn de ob- 
tain the right of ; ee. ere is some 
—* nation will —“ If they do 

7 here no hope that the nation, 
i long.exist. I am exceedingly anx- 
they become. rs of smal 

can have a place to call “home,” an 
in reality, so far as we can any of us 


ty. 

¥. ye gratified to hear that the Sandwich 

neg mag getting into a better shape. I 

you how great has been the change in 
ce I arrived at the ——— 
speak again on this su 
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from a late , now lying before me, as it 
may interest your readers : 
dierd ypointmente under the sct to organize the 
* William’ Lee, Chief Justice of the 
c of Law and Equitys 
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« Hon. Levin Andrews and Hon. John Ji, As- 


sociate J —— 
“ erk.~ 
« —* G. Hopkins, Esq., Police Justice, Ho- 


lulu. 
mel Alfred W. Parsons, Esq. Police Justice, La- 


haina.” 

If spared, I shall be likely to keep you apprised 
of the state of things among us, from time to time. 
I have something to say of some parts of Wilkes’s 
Narrative. All in good time. The Lord bless 


y°v tr fellow-laborer in the cause of Christ and 
suffering humanity, .__~.--J-S..Gaeen.. 


— — ———— — 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 9, 1848. 


OUR LETTER. 


As the next session of Congress is approaching, 
and the year is drawing towards its close, we send to 
each subscriber this week, enclosed in his copy of 
the paper, our annual message. We ask attention 
to it, and hope every friendly reader will improve 
upon the hints therein contained. The Prospeo 
tus for the third volume of the Era can be cut off 
and pasted on a sheet of foolscap, and subscribers’ 
names endorsed on that. New subscribers who 
wish to begin with the session of Congress, should 
forward their names immediately. It is desirable 
that subscribers whose terms close with the year, 
renew their subscriptions promptly, so that their 
names may not be erased from our books, and 
that we may know how large an edition of our 
third volume to issue. 

Let ns not part company with our campaign 
subscribers. Will not our friends, who were active 
in obtaining them as temporary readers of the 
Era, use their influence to convert them into per- 
manent ones? We trust, however, they will not 
wait to be solicited. 














i> Copies of “The Compiler,” containing Mr 
Mann’s speech “on the Right of Congress. ‘o 
Legislate for the Territories, and its Duty to Ex- 
clude Slavery therefrom,” can be had by address- 
ing (postage paid) Buell & Blanchard, Washing- 
* ton, D.C. Price, $1 per hundred, or 12 cents per 
dozen. They are subject to newspaper postage 
only. 





THE PREJUDICE OF CASTE—THE PROSCRI- | 


BED RACES OF SPAIN AND FRANCE. 


“ Among all the injuries done by man to man. none has 
been so frnitful of lasting evil, as the antipathy of castes in 
whatever form—whether representing the hateful distinc- 
tions of fanaticiem and superstition, or the oppressive domi- 
nation of a conqueror, or fue vulgar insolence of mere diver- 
sity of race and color.” —£uinburgh Review. 


The paragraph above closes an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Edin/urgh Review of last April, on the 
“Proscribed Races of France and Spain,” a his- 
tory of whom, by M, Michel, has lately been is- 
sued in Paris. 

What is the ground of the popular prejudice 
in this country against the colored people? 4 
difference of race? Then, why is not a similar 
prejudice observable between the Celts and An- 
glo-Saxons among us? Why does not the pub- 
lic generally regard the Indians with the same 
antipathy as the Africans ? , 

Is it color? The educated Indian, or the well- 
bred Chinaman, is admitted to the social circle, 
without encountering any sentiment of aversion ; 
and in England and Europe the Caucasian race 
regards the man of African descent, other things 
being equal, with the same favor as one of their 
own race. 

Is it anything in the physical conformation? The 
negro, however well favored, whatever the regu- 
larity of his features or fairness of his complexion, 
is a proscribed mai; while absolute ugliness and 
malformation disqualify no white man for asso- 
ciation on equal terms with his brethren. 

The prejudice cannot be a law of Human Na- 
ture ; else were it universal—but itis a matter of 
fact, that it is confined to a very small proportion 
of the Caucasian race—our transatlantic brethren. 
do not sympathize with us in this feeling. 

The history of the proscribed races: in Spain 
and France—races not yet quite extinct—is full 
of instruction to those who would philosophize 
correctly on the prejudices to which man is liable. 
These races inhabited the wild distriets inthe 
west and southwest of France, extending from 
Brittany and Maine, through Poitou, Guienne, 
Gascony, Bearn, and the Basque provinces, to Na- 
varre, and some of the neighboring districts of 
Spain om the other side of the Pyrenees; and, 
from time immemorial, were called: the Cagots, 
Capots, Agats, or Gahets. In the middle ages, 
they were quite numerous, but now are rarely 
met with. They were white people, and distin- 
guished in nothing from their neighbors, except, 
it is said, by the absence of the lobe of the. ear. 
Some of them were wealthy ; some, educated ; and 
as it regards moral character, they were not be- 
low the general standard. And yet, they were 
the proscribed subjects of a most inhuman preju- 
dice, precisely in kind like that, which weighs 
down the colored race in this country, though 
more intense in degree. Jheir testimony was in- 
hibited in courts of justice. They had no part or 
lot in the Government. Their children were 
excluded from the schools where other children 
were taught. A man or ‘woman who ‘married 
one of them, became an outcast. Generally, they 
were not eyen favored with the privilege of being 
taxed; and, when at Momas (Basses Pyrenées) 
“a tax called rancole was levied on all Cagots of 
the commune, to mark the contempt in’ whicli 
they were held, the collector was accompanied 
with ‘ dog, to which each Cagot was obliged 
to give’ a piedt of bread” ‘In’ the towns, 
particular quarters were assigned them, and ip 
country villages theylived in separate hamlets: | 
Sometimes the people were forbidden to employ 
them as laborers, By the municipal regulations 
of one place, they could not enter its limits with- 





out a badge of red cloth, to indicate. their-degra- : j 


dation ; and, if they-met one of the town’s peo- 
ple, they were obliged to stand on one side of the 
road till he passed. They were forbidden to, touch 
the vessels out of which people drank,.or-to take. 
water out of the public well. (im this place,:col- 


oted people are prohibited from entering the pub- | 


lic grounds about the Capitol, unless on nects- 
sary business) “In the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century the inhabitants .of Oleran com- 
plained, as of an intolerable nuisance, that some 
Cagots of that place had presumed to keep pigeons, 
which, léaving their homes in search of food, mix- 
ed with the pigeons of their neighbors; and, at 
another place, a Cagot was punished for 
been found fishing with @ line in  rivér. 
slave boy in Georgetown, D. C., who —8 
found flying a kite, would be liable to a ine of 
two doliars, and, in default of-payment, to” whip- 
ping by the Mayor, at his discretion) ‘They were 
forbidden to enter any tavern. (Odr free people 
of color are forbidden to. keep taverns of any 
kind.) toy on a bas wembodiate 4 
In the churches, however, the prejudice was 
most fearfally manifested. The following extract 
from the Edinburgh Review will remind one of the. 
negro pews and cemeteries of this country, only 
there is nothing in the bitterness, the y 
abainet colored peop — *35— 
s people 










| something like a violent revolution in the éondi- 


ment of Pau, 
Thoze (in the d 
the Cagotar part 
n were still. k: part from. o b 
people, the consecrated bread, was reached to 
them at the end of a rod or cleft stick. No one 
but a Cagot would enter the church by the Cagot’s 
ie or €ven pass along the street they inhabited, 
t Ossun, in the department of the Hautes Py- 
renées, 80 late as the — 1789, a Cagot having 
ventured to dip his hand into the larger holy- 
water basin, narrowly escaped becoming a victim 
to popular fury ; and it is recorded that, in the 
the. Landes. of Bordeaux,.at. the. 
beginning of the reign of Louis XVI, a rich 
Cagot of that country (for they were not always 
poss? having been observed to use the holy-water 
of the inhabitants of the place at three 
different times, an old soldier went with his sabre 
to watch one Sunday at the church door, and, as 
the Cagot was again preparing to violate the law 
by which his big ory was proscribed, the sol- 
dier cut off his hand, which was immediately 
picked up and nailed to the church door, aga warn- 
ing to prevent future offences of the same descrip- 
tion. On the other hand, an old woman of Serre 
Castet, in the canton of Morlaas (Hautes Pyre- 
uées) informed M. Michel that she remembered 
having when.a child been frequently beaten by 
her mother for putting her hand into the holy- 
water basin of the Cagots. It is still related at 
Larroque, in the same department, asan atrocious 
act of revenge against the caré, & man once 
introduced gravel into the lock of the curé’s door, 
so that he was obliged to into the church 
through the door of the Cagots. At Argelos, 
where this door happens not to have been (as is so 
often the case) walled up, the aversion to the Ca- 
gots continues so strong among the inhabitants, 
that, rather than pass through it, they make a 
circuit of above twerity yards, and descend into 
the churchyard by a short ladder, although the 
‘way of the Cagots’ is at the same time more di- 
rect, and on a level with the churchyard. At 
Lurbe, where, as we have said, the Cagots were 
numerous, it was not easy to keep them separate 
from the rest of the on, to the great 
annoyance of the curé, who, took every opportu- 
nity of showing openly his contempt for them. 
One of the inhabitants, still alive, at a very ad- 
vanced age, remembers that, on one occasion just 
before the breaking tut of (what we have been 










woman having accidentally passed the boundary 
in the church within which they were restrained, 
the curé burst into a rage in the middle of the 
service, and shouted out,‘ Votre place n’est pas 
la, Cagote! et sachez que moi, que je soie devant 
ou derriére vous, je suis toujours votre curé ; mais 
vous autres, que vous soyez devant ou- derriére, 
vous ne serez jamais que de villains Cagots !’ 

“ The prejudice against the Cagots was not con- 
fined to the interior of the church; for in almost 
every parish there was a separate cemetery for 
them, or at least a place set-apart for them in the 
cemetery belonging to the church ; no person who 
was not a Cagot would on any account be interred 
near them.” 

People then were as ready in finding arguments 
to justify their antipathies, as they are now. At 
one time they would charge the Cagots with 
witchcraft; at another, they would denounce them 
as Jepers, though not the slightest proof has ever 
been found to justify such denunciation. Accord- 
ing to a popular tradition, still preserved in two 
or three places, they were the descendants of the 
carpenter who made the cross on which Christ 
was crucified—and the only reason that could be 
given for this was, that their occupation, as me- 
chanics, was generally that of carpenter. In re- 
ply to a remonstrance uttered by them against 
the refusal of the clergy of Navarre to allow 
them to participate in the rites of the church, the 
huissier of the Conseil Royal, in opposing their 
demands, traced their genealogy back to Gehazi, 
the wicked servant of Elisha, (as the Africans are 
said to be the descendants of Canaan, the cursed,) 
“and as the prophet’s curse was still hanging over 
them, he concluded them'to be spiritually leprous 
and damned.” One can see in all this, the pro- 
pensity of human nature to seek justification for 
feelings, which no reason can explain or author- 
ize, in religious sanctions. 

It is worthy of remark, that this proscribed 
race of white people, like the blacks among us, 
bore the contempt and persecution inflicted upon 
them, with wonderful patience ; and, in a few in- 
stances, where the attempt has been made to res- 
cue the Cagot population from an intolerant 
neighborhood, by removing them to a distant part 
of the country, they always showed an eager de- 
sire to return to their native place. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
medical faculty undertook to undermine this. un- 
accountable prejudice, by demonstrating that 
these Cagots were just like other people, and one 
may suppose that philanthropic persons, more un- 
der the control of their judgment, than feelings, 
coéperated in such efforts. Towards the close of 
the century, the local parliaments began to take 
up their cause,and by various judgments and 
arrets sought to secure them the enjoyment of civil 
rights. It is recorded that a bishop of, Tarbes, 
M. de Romagne, who died in 1768, went so far as 
to admit to the priesthood several individuals of 
Cagot origin—the first instance of such liberality 
on the part of the clergy! Finally, these dis- 
tinctions of race disappeared almost entirely in 
the convulsions of the French Revolution of 1792. 
The Cagots of ‘Spain were not acknowledged by- 
law till 1817, and so late as 1840, one of them was 
obliged to, proceed against the inhabitants of. 
Arisau, before the ecclesiastical tribunal of Pam- 
peluna, to obtain admission to a full participation 
in the ceremonies of the church, Tie case Was 
not settled till 1843, when it was decided in his 
favor. Pili ; 





A REMARKABLE CHANGE IN IRELAND. 


‘Official documents show that: a remarkable 
change in relation to farming is in progress in 
Ireland. The small farms.are gradually being 
absorbed into larger ones, and, we should say, as’ 
a necessary: consequence, though there may be 
better cultivation, the small farmers are either 
becéming paupers or dependent laborers. 

The following table, from the London Econo- 
mist, shows this change in a striking light: , 
‘Holdings in Trelnd ti 1841. and 1847. 





“Farms. © ' 1841. 1847. °” Tneréase. * Decrease.’ 
‘1to'5 acres 310,375 139,041 © — + 491,384 
§to15 “- 252,778 269,534 16,756 = Fae 
15to30“ 79,338 164,337 84,999) 9 
30 and over’ 48,623: 157,097 108,474 

Totals: 691,114. 730,009 210,229.;.171;384 


‘We see in this much to account for the present 
disturbed state of that unfortunate country. The 
simple. fact. that in six yeara one hundred and 
seventy’ thousand small farms have been aban- 
-donéd, or swallowed up in larger ones, indicates 


tion of the, poorer classes—a, revolution so rapid 
as necessarily to occasion much distress. ‘The 
total number of farms has increased’ nearly forty 
thousand in the six years; and as'the smiall farms 
have decreased 170,000, while the large have in- 
creased 108,000, it is clear that a great deal of ad-. 
ditional land has been brought under cultivation, 
and there must have been a consequent augment- 
ation of the products. But, who have been the 
gainers? . Certainly not the poorer classes, or 
want would not at this moment be driving them: 
to desperation. Assuredly, the capitalists and 
large landholders have reaped all the advantages. 
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ye state these fa 
 flecting offensively upon the conduct of such men 


as Greeley, Graham, Delano, & Co., but to show 
dissenting Whigs how much injustice they did 


their dissenting friends of the Democratic party, |: 


if they suffered their confidence in them to be im- 
paired by the uncandid appeals of unscrupulous 
partisans, > > | ) Viv tehee 


ai We — 
PREEDOM. 


BY CHARLES J. SMITH. 





Upward as the mountain towers, 
Onward as the ocean flows, 

Piercing through, the clouds of error, 
Sweeping o’er a world of woes, 

Spite the weight’ of snows is pressing 
On its distant steepy'brow, 

And, the giant storms are breaking 
Oler its bosom now, 


pward towers, onward sweepe, 
Through the weight of evils crushing, 
And the storms that round it beat, 
Vain the tempest and the lightning— 
Fall they harmless at its feet. 


Rising as the sun at morning, 
As the milder moon at n 
Making glad a world of darkness, 
With its floods of shining light— 
When the day is bright and cloudless, 
Then with burning, daazling gleam; 
When the shades of evening er, 
‘Then with softer, géntler beam. 
Thus with Freedom—shining brightest 
Where the truth has atrengest sway, 
And amid the realms of error, 
Still it never loshits ras — 
Though oppression’s mists o’erzhadow, 
Blinding for a spell its light, 
Still a sleepless vigil keeping 
Throngh the day and through the night, 


Ag the hoary hills eternal, 
As the rock of ages strong, 
Noiseless through Timie’s ceaseless changes, 
Beating back the waves of wrong— 
Though the elements conspire, 
., Wage a wild and fearful strife 
From the mighty shock recoiling, 
With renewed and stronger life. 
Thus with Freedom, standing ever 
By the wayside of the truth 
With the birth of Time coeval, 
Yet in all the bloom of youth— 
Mocking every feint to crush it, 
Of the puny arm of man, 
With the myrmidons of power 
Clustered in the tyrant’s span. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848, 





THE ASPECT OF THE CASE. 


The course of the editor of the New York Tri- 
bune during the canvass now over, requires ad- 
ditional comment. Protesting with great indig- 
nation against the nomination of General Taylor, 
he not only refused it his support, but contribut- 
ed largely tothe encouragement of the Independent 
Free Soil movement, avowing deep sympathy with 
it, and giving it signal prominence in his paper ; 
taking care, however, not to commit himself to its 
nominees.; This conduct produced a two-fold ef- 
fect: it increased his influence with the Free Soil 
Whigs of the country, and it encouraged many 
Free Soil Democrats to abandon their party, and 
go for Van Buren. When leading Whigs were 
breaking their party thraldom, under the impulse 
ofa great principle, why should Democrats re- 
main indifferent ? 


After the organization of the Free Soil move- 
ment, after the work of secession had nearly end- 
ed; when dissenting Democrats were fully com- 
mitted to the new party ; when just time enough re- 
mained for a few strong appeals to the disaffected 
Whigs ofthe country to come back to their deserted 
standard, the battle now being between Cass and 
Taylor, and there was hope that a Taylor majori- 
ty could thus be rolled up in New York and Ohio, 
what do we see? This same editor of the Tri- 
bune suddenly abandoning his position, and in- 
vesting the whole of the capital he has accumulat- 
ed by his Free Soil advocacy, in. Taylor stocks— 
using the new influence he had acquired with the 
disaffected Free Soil Whigs, to bring them over 
to the support of General Taylor—issuing pro- 
nunciamentoes over his own name to his dear 
brother Whigs in Ohio and elsewhere, telling 
them how deeply he sympathized with their dis- 
approbation of the Philadelphia nomination, but as 
the choice was now between Cass and Taylor, 
he had. made up his mind to support the latter, 
and hoped they would do so too! a 

Now, what is the aspect of this case? We 
shall not impute a single base motive to this ed- 
itor — but suppose the editor of the Albany 
Evening Atlas had pursued’ precisely the same 
course in relation to the Baltimore nomination, 
his neighbor of the Tribune would at once have 
denounced him as guilty of a deliberate purpose 
to distract the Whig party and draw off its ad- 
herents, so as at the last moment, by adroit ap- 
peals to the Democrats, to secure a Cass triumph- 

It becomes politicians, if they would not forfeit 
all moral influence, to avoid ‘not only fraud, bat 
its appearance: We will not yield to the belief 
that the editor of the Tribune harbored the pur- 
pose which his conduct must suggest to his politica] 
opponents, but let us see the use made of it by the 
Democratic Central Committee of. Wilmot’s dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, and how Well their appeals, 
founded upon the ambiguous course of the Tribune, 
were calculated to counteract) the efforts of that 
honest man. The following is an extract from 
their circular, issued just before the election, in 
the Bradford Reporter, in the same number of 
which they publish the whole of Mr. Greeley’s 
appeal to the Whigs of Ohio: 

“ To the Free Soil Democracy: 


“Frttow-Citizens; We refer you to the, ad- 
dress of Horace Greeley to the Free Soil Whigs 
of Ohio, published in this paper. . This address is 
a most singular document, calculated to astonish 
ond alarm the Free Soil reader. When the Phila; 
delphia nomination, was made, Horace Greeley 
refused to abide by it. He denouneed the, pro- 
ceedings of the Whig Convention, and stigmatiz- 
ed it, for its betrayal of Henry Clay, as the ‘ Na- 
tional Slaughter House’ He has since, almost 


‘up.té&the present time, been liberal in his al 


the policy which put aside his favorite candi- 


: ‘date, and has been firm in his refusal to acqui- 


esce in the nomination of General Taylor. Nay, 
even further than this, he has encouraged the 
Free Soil movement, and if not directly, at; least 
indirectly, assisted in placing before the Ameri- 


‘| can People the nominees of that party. 


“But, lately,a great change has come over him. 
He professes to see in the signs of the times indi- 
cations which portend the election of General 
Cass, and throws himself into the contest toavert 
that result, by the election of General Taylor. 
We had given him credit for sincerity in this 
Free —— and: had oe —— to: 
respect. him as an honest man. But apos · 
tacy has undeceived us. Horace Greeley now 
stands before ‘the American ‘People as the’ base 
betrayer.of the great ; ple professed, to. 
have most, at. heart, and merits the execration of 
every honest man. How hollow-hearted and hyp- 
ocritical have been all his protestations.and pro- 
fessions! ,That he carry with Hg enough, 
votes to. defeat Mr: Van Buren in the State of 


‘New York, and give its electoral vote to General 


Taylor, we have no doubt, If, by his address to 
the, Free Soil ——* of Ohio, and his 
exertions, he in carrying the for. 
Genera} Taylor, it insures his election to a cer- 
tainty. As IT 1S, HIS DEFECTION. HAS NARROWED 
THE CONTEST 70, GeneraL Cass or GENERAL 
Tayiorn, ONE OF WHOM MUST BE CHO- 
* — onda —— 
‘ Fellow-Citizens!, Horace Greeley ie 
, principle of Free: in 
sg tala pected ort of General Taylor— 


a Southern man, a holder, pl by habit, 
port not oabs intoreate, + the — 

on 
) South. hy this flagrant, and base de- 


, w 

sertion? To carry into effect the destructive 

cy of the Whig party! A national 
bution of the 


ments, a consequent, enormous debt, a 
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after, whatever he —* think of the motives of 
that gentleman, Will deem him a reliable man. 
CHOLERA. 

preaghed England, pnd will | 
tthis country: It is a consola-’ 










‘The cholera 
probably soon 


tion. to. know,that.it.is.less virulent.in its.attacks. 
than it was formerly, and the mode of treatment 
appears to be understood. Our London 


correspondent, ¢vo or three weeka since, furnish- 
ed some excellen practical hints on the subject. 


NOVEL ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF SLAVERY— 
IMMIGRATION AND WAGES. 


— —— 

The same writr whom we have referred to in 
another column, as opposing Emancipation in 
Kentucky, makes very novel appeal to the work- 
ing men of * 

“ The fourth efect will be this. Your mechan- 
ics will get but hilf their present wages. Negro 
a barrier around Kentucky, 





slavery stands | 
against that riding tide of European emigration, 
which is now settng in tothe shores of America. 


“It is an intelligent and enterprising, a white 
and free, but poo: population, who, with indomi- 
table energy and,esolution, are crossing the At- 
lantic in search © labor, food, clothing, and sus- 
tenance, They jwe not like your negro, flying 
rtion, but are seeking it, as the 
source of indepemence, manly happiness, and en- 
joyment. They re ise the justice and mercy 
of that decree of the ‘most wise’ God, ‘ By: the 
sweat of-thy browéhall ye earn your daily bread! 
These intelligentant athletic men, who are forc- 
ed by their poveyty to take the best wages they 
can get, turn asile now from Kentucky, to Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the great West.. Ex- 
cept a few of the more intelligent mechanics now 
settled {n Kentucky, ‘they leave our natives in 
the unfisputed possession of the State. Wher- 
ever’ these European laborers assemble, prices 
give wiy before their competition, and it is nowan 
indispitable fact that the wages of labor are every- 
wherglower in the free than in the slave States. 
This {regard as an injury, instead of a benefit to 
the Site. What can moreclearly redound to the 
good da State, than that her mechanics should 
receiv¢ample remuneration and support? Inthe 


great pairies of the West, there is, | thank God, 
ample for this foreign and useful labor. The 
States 


the Union, as yet, have scarcely stretch- 
ed halfway somo continent. Let them come 
then, freely, and at the setting sun-we will show 
them tl noble and majestic asylum which an in- 
telligen)Government has provided for the unfor- 
tunate It enterprising portion of mankind, from 
every darter of the globe. 

“J prelaim to our mechanics, of every grade 

and comition, that negro slavery has never been 
abolishedin any country, except by the influence and 
for thé beefit of Wealth. It is'true as Holy Writ. 
Let thenremember it. Whenever capitalists dis- 
cover th¢ they can command more labor for any 
given sui, by letting in upon you this intelligent 
white ompetition from Europe, they will tear 
down thi barrier and abolish slavery. Your wages 
will the, be reduced one-half, and. you will be 
swept avy by the deluge which will flow over 
your natye ‘land. Inquire into the prices here 
and in Olio, or Massachusetts, or. England, and 
you willnderstand the truth of what I say. 
They tun aside from. Kentucky now, because 
they havebeen taught to believe that we despise 
the labore in the slave States. You who have 
been: bor} here, and know the contrary, ‘have 
thereforejhe whole field of the Arts; before you. 
Suffer no demagogues to deprive you of it; suf- 
fer not th parasites of wealth to flatter you to de- 
struction, Your vocation is honorable; the world 
cannot prsent a nobler spectacle than the strug- 
gle of a f¢rless and honest spirit with adversity. 
Be true tdyourselves, as heretofore, and God will 
back you gainst the world.” 

We do \ot believe the intelligent mechanics of 
Kentuckywill be imposed upon by the misrepre- 
sentationsind sophistry of this appeal. 

As to forign immigration—so far from reduc- 
ing the ways of labor, it tends to keep them up. 
The new s¢tlers in the West are, first, consum- 
ers. They must have something to eat. This 
demand quckens the home market for provisions 
and breadguffs, and when these go up, wages will 
not go down. They must have implements of in- 
dustry and houses to live in. This demand brings 
mechanics into requisition, and raises their wages. 
These causes more than counteract the tendency 
of the increased competition in labor to reduce 
wages ; and, in dus time, many of these immi- 
grants, with capital, when they arrived, or accu- 
mulated since theitarrival, become producers and 
employers,—heré, igain, is an element working to 
maintain the marlet for labor and the rate of 
wages. 

That this view i not visionary, is abundantly 
demonstrated by ficts. So far from the wages of 
labor being lower «verywhere in the Free than 
in the Slave Stats, as the writer quoted from 
above, asserts, theyare just the reverse. Takea 
few comparisons, bunded on the report of: the 
Commissioner of Patents, In New York, con- 
stantly subject to m influx of immigrants, farm 
wages are generally $10'a month, often $12, very 
rarely #8. In Virginia, where “negro slavery 
stands as a barrierjégainst the rising tide of Eu- 
ropean immigration,” Wages are $5. month. In 
the northwestern , where free labor is begin- 
ning to predominate, and towards which the 
tide of immigration is setting, wages are $10 
a month. Alabatha is pretty well secured against 
foreign immigration, and. wages in its southern 
and northern sections are from $7.50 to 9 a 
month: Tennesseeis less. exempt.from what this 
writer deems such an evil, but still receives few 
immigrants compared with the free West; and 
wages there range from: $8 to $12. month.: In 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, the States into which Europe is emptying 
its vast masses, Wagés range from $10 to $20 a 
month. 

What think Kentucky working-men of thest 
facts ? ‘a 
_,The wages of me¢hanics are comparatively 
high in the newer shye States, the slaves being 
wanted «for plantatio work ; but in the) older 
dlave States, where the slaves that are not needed 
for agricultural purposes, are converted into 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, &c., wages 
godown. Slaves canido such work, in their slov- 
enly manner, at a lower rate'than free men, who 
suffer from such competition as they do from that 
of penitentiary labor, 

‘The assertion that “gegro. slavery has never been 
abolished in any country, except by the influence and 
for the ‘benefit of Wealth? although emphasised 
by the writer, cannot be sustained. The term 
“ Wealth” ig used to designate the class of capital- 
ists. Now, “negro slavery” has been abolished in 
the British, Swedish, and French West Indies, 
by their respective Governments, under the im- 
pulse of @ Public Sentiment, originating with re- 
ligious and philanthropic men, and finally pervad- 
ing all classes, and against the opposition of the 
“wealth” of the Colonies. The abolition of ‘sla- 
very in the American States which have put an 
end to it, is to be attributed to the operation of a 
strong Public Sentiment pervading all classes of 
Society, and operating the more effectively, be- 
cause there was no strong interest of any kind to 
sustain thesystem. reer 
_ ‘That the abdlition of slavery inures to the ben- · 
efit of wealth—the wealth of the community at 
large—is a fact of great interest to the mechanics 


slaveholding State, but the tendency of it is to | 


concentrate in'a few hands. This, we admit, is 
the tendency of Sve ai SS eee 
borer or working man is paid his stipulated wages, 
he is excluded from any share of the profits of the 


labor and the money of his 
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bor sy on mechan and manufacturing,in- 
fiine the following table, 


m @ 
Wwe —* ed from the census of *8 
of the value of the products flamed in Kentucky 
and Ohio: 


Kentucky. Ohio. 
Machinery’ « ‘- |< $46,074 $875,731 
Hardware, cutlery, &e. - 22,350 393,306 
Various metals - - 164,080 782,401 
‘Granite, marble, &c., _- | 820 256,131 
Manufactures of’ wool - © 151,246 685,757 
Hate; caps,- bonnets. - 205,743 731,543 
Paper - - -. - 46,000 350,202 
Carriages, wagons, &c. - 168,724 701,228 
Products of mills - __ - 2,437,537 . ,, 8,868,213 
Furniture - : - 273,380 761,146 
Building of houses - = - 1,034,072 3,776 823 


This table presents a fair comparative view of 
the manufacturing and mechanical industry of the 
two States—and yet, who does not know that Ken- 
tucky is an older State than Ohio, with as large 
an area, as much fine soil, water power, mineral 
wealth—in a word, as rich in natural capacities ? 

In 1840, Ohio did not manufacture as much cot- 
ton as Kentucky, but, since then, several very 
large cotton factories have been established in the 
former, and her production in this way now is at 
least equal to that of her neighbor. Of course, in 
the manufacture of tobaccoand cordage, Kentucky 
takes the lead, as she would do in a great many 
more forms of industry, if she would put an end 
to slavery. 


> 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


This terrible disease, heretofore believed to be 
incurable, would scem, from two recent cases, to 
be not altogether beyond the reach of ‘remedial 
agencies. The reader may find on our first page 
the account of an instance of successful _treat- 
ment; and by the subjoined case it will be seen 
that chloroform promises most favorable results. 

Some time last August, Mrs. Burroughs, of 
Camden, New Jersey, was bitten in the hand by 
a dog, and suffered the wound to heal up, without 
resorting to any of the usual preventive measures 
against hydrophobia. Lately, her hand began to 
swell, amd soon after festered. On Friday night, 
the horrible malady was developed, and before 
Sunday night she had fifty spasms. We copy 
from our exchanges the following report : 

“The sight of water invariably produced con- 
vulsions, and even looking at the glass in the win- 
dows of her room produced the same results. 
Chloroform was frequently administered to her 


cation, and other means adopted by her physi- 
cians, the distressing symptoms of her malady 
were so far alleviated by Monday as to induce 
confident hopes of her complete recovery.” 

“On Tuesday she was so much relieved as to 
be able to swallow a large quantity of milk, with- 
out a recurrence of the spasms with which she 
was previously afflicted at the mere sight of 
water.” 


— — 


A NOBLE ACT NOBLY APPRECIATED. 


We find the following in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce : 

“In the latter part of last summer, a young 
daughter of Mr. Corcoran, (of the form of Corco- 
ran & Riggs,) of Washington, was playing with 
some friends on a wharf in the rear of the grounds 
of Capt. Charles Williams, at Stonington, Con- 
necticut, and stepped into a boat, which by some 
accident was loosed and drifted from the shore. 
The child, frightened at. the danger, jumped over- 
board. Mr. Gurdon Smith, a boat-builder, who 
was near by, swam in and rescued her at the last 
moment of struggling. Mr. Corcoran was in Eu- 
rope at that time, engaged in business, as is wide- 
ly known. He has since returned, and we saw 
last week a letter from him to Mr. Smith, express- 
ing his gratitude, and enclosing one thousand dol- 
lars as a testimony of it. This is a reward at 
once unexpected to the receiver and noble in the 
giver, doing honor to the heart of the father. Mr. 
Smith is, we are glad to be informed, a worthy 
recipient, highly esteemed by all who know him.’ 


MR. WILMOT. 


The North American, of Philadelphia, which 
first gave currency to the rumor that Mr. Wil- 
mot had resolved, now that he was elected to Con- 
gress by the joint vote of Free Soil Whigs and 
Democrats, to support General Cass, relied upon 
some “responsible” individual who said that 
Richard Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, had made 
such a statement in a letter written to Boston, It 
turns out just as we expected. Mr. Brodhead de- 
nies, in the columns of that paper, that he has 
written any such letter ; and the following from 
Mr. Wilmot, published in the Philadelphia Repub- 
lic, will show the deep injustice done him by an 
anonymous libeller : 

“'Towanpa, October 30, 1848. 

“ Dear Siz: I returned home last evening, af- 
ter an absence of ten days in the neighboring 
State of New York, where I was constantly en- 
gaged, day and night, in addressing Frée Soil 
meetings. I visited the neighboring town of El- 
mira on business, intending to address a meeting 
in my own district the next day; but my friends 
insisted so earnestly that.I ‘should visit certain 
points in Southern New York, that I yielded, and 
was pressed on from place to place, for a period 
longer than I had contemplated. 

. “ Phere is not.the slightest foundation for the 
rumor of whick you. speak in your paper. I am 
to-day, as I have been from the hour I heard of 
the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, at Utica, his 
firm and uncompromising supporter for the Presi- 
dency. All that one man can do, who is destitute 
of the ‘sinews of war,’ and who has been pressed 
until nearly exhansted, I shall continue to do, to 
uphold the Standard ‘of Freedom. 1 wish that 
you would contradict, in a strong article, all ru- 
mors prejudicial to my character or integrity, as 
connected with this great movement. I never 
spoke more earnestly and decidedly against the 
election of General Cass, and in favor of the elec- 
tion of Van Buren, than on’ the day before my 
nomination, to a large mags meeting in this vil- 
lage. I made more then twenty-five 





speeches to 


public meetings in the district pending my elec- 
tion, in all of which I avowed opposition to 
Cass, and support of Van Buren. One would have 


supposed this enough, without requiring a man. 
por in the extreme, and who had spent $500 in 
the canvass, to push on without a day of rest. I 
have compromised my position in no r nor 
will Ido so. Nor could I be induced to do so for 
any consideration; but I have but little more 
means to spend. What I have shall be given free- 
ly, and my most earnest and active efforts shall 
not be wanting between this and the election. This 
district is now the centre of the combined opera- 
tions of the whole Cass party of the State. Men 
and money will not be wanting Rovmrorr is 
kere, and has infused activity into the ranks of 
General Cass.‘ I had hoped that I had done and 
suffered enough in this cause to shield one from 
dishonorable suspicions. 
“In haste, yours, D. Witmor. 
“ William Elder.” ’ 
AFFAIRS IN ONO. 

The following extract of a letter to us, from an 
intelligent gentleman in Ohio, gives a clear view 
of the difficulties between the parties there —Ed, 
Era. von 

“It is not certain that we shall have any Legis- 
lature this winter coming. The Taylor men, who 
have been preaching against Locofoco anarchy and 
confusion sll summer, now talk of refusing to or- 
ganize the General Assembly, on the ground that 
there is to be a bargain between the Cass Democ- 
‘racy and the Free Democracy. Besides this, a 
question will come up, at the very moment.of or- 

anization, which may create serious disturbance. 
essrs. Spence and Runyon will claim seats. as 
pre elect from the first —————— 

3 ¥ county, essrs. 
Peirce oi claim the same seats as two of the five 
ton county. The two 





last-named gentlemen have the regular 
, isgued,, by the. clerk of the ¥ 
The two mek have certified aa et the 
1 are , 
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Pia , 
iy i be admitted to seats, when their major- 


ity is thus secured? Ought the circumstan 
that this is a strong Cass county, and that * 
—5* would doub:less have ad a majority if 
their opponents had been voted for, as they them- 
selves were, throughout the county, to make a 
difference? All these are questions which, how- 
ever promptly partisan zeal or ignorance may de- 
cide them, candid men will perceive to be not 
without difficulty. Decided either way, they may 
give occasion to serious difficulties. I see but one 
way to get along peaceably. Let the Free-Svilers 
arbitrate the matter upon equitable principles, 
without attempting to decide the constitutional 
question involved. Let each party agree to abide 
by the award. 

“Ford is elected, I believe. Everybody is sur- 
prised by the result. It is certain that the Free 
Soil vote must have been more equally divided 
between him and Weller than anybody anticipat- 
ed. It is also certain that vast numbers of Free- 
Soilers, say 10,000, did not vote at all; and an 
equal number, probably, of Taylor men refused 
to vote for Ford, on account of his non-committal- 
ism to Taylor, and his decided and ayowed hos- 
tility to the black laws. For myself, I am glad 
he is elected, and I am glad his majority is small.” 





For the National Era. 


ANNUARY, 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








A year has gone down *8 
o the dark busom of the Past, 
Since I beneath this very tree 
Sat hoping, fearing, dreaming last. 
Its crimson glories, like a fiame, 
Are treuibling to the wind’s light tonch— 
All just a year ago the same, 
And I—O, I—am changed so much! 
The beauty of a wildering dream 
Hung softly round declining day ; 
A star of all too sweet a beam 
In eve’s flushed bosom trembling lay. 
Changed in its aspect, yet the same 
Still climbs that star from sunset/s glow, 
But ite embraces of pale flame 
Clasp not the Weary world from wo! 
Another year, shall I return, 
And cross this solemn chapel floor, 
While round me memory’s shrine-lamps burn, 
Or shall this ptigrimage be o'er? 
One that I loved, grown faint with strife, 
p When drooped aud died the tenderer bloom, 
Folded the white teut of young life 
For the pale army of the tomb. 
The dry seeds dropping from their pods, 
The hawthorn apples bright as dawn, 
And the pale muilen’s starless rods, 
Were just as now, a year azone. 
But changed is everything to me, 
From the small flower to sunset’s glow, 
Since last { sat beneath this tree, 
A year, a little year ago. 
I leaned against this broken bongh, 
This faded turf my footstep pressed; 
But glad hopes, that are not there now, 
Lay softly trembling in my breast : 
Trembling, for through the golden haze, 
Rose, as the dead leaves drifted by, 
As from the Vala of old days, 
The mournful voice of prophecy. 
Give woman’s heart one triumph honr, 
Even on the borders of the grave, 
And thou hast given her strength and power 
The eaddest ilis of life to brave. 
Crush that far hope down, thou dost bring 
To the poor bird the tempest’s wrath, 
Without the petrel’s stormy wing, 
To beat the darkness from its path 
Onee knowing mortal hope and fear, 
Whate’er in Heaven’s sweet clime thou art, 
Bend, pligiog tether, softly near, 
And save, O save me from my heart! 
Hush, hush, pale-handed Memory, 
My knee is trembling on the sod— 
An heir of immortality, 
A child of the eternal God. 


Mount Healthy, Ohio, October, 1848. 
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PROVING TOO MUCH. 


A writer in the Georgetown (Ky.) Herald, in an 
address to the citizens of Scott county, strongly 
opposing emancipation in any form, gives us a 
New Testament argument, as follows: 

“ At the advent of Christ, in the reign of Au- 
gustus Cesar, the Roman Empire had spread its 
arms over the greater part of Enrope, of Weat- 
ern Asia, and Northern Africa. A military re- 
public had sprung into existence on the shores of 
the Mediterranean; had subdued a world, and 
had, just before the period in question, been con- 
verted into an empire. The genius, eloquence; 
and fortune, of Julius Caesar had prepared a 
throne for Augustus, upon which he firmly seated 
himself, called around him steel-clad legions, and 
swayed his regal sceptre for forty years over that 
ancient republic. prety Pe very period ap- 
peared the great moral Lawgiver of the world. 
He saw every of the Roman Empire filled 
with Slavery—Slavery of the white race to his 
fellow man. Nor was such slavery at all under 
the protection of the public law, but every mas- 
ter held the power of /ife and death over his slave. 
Let it also be remembered that it was the white 
man, With all his superior capagjties and intelli- 
gence, who was held in this domestic slavery, un- 
mitigated by anything in the laws of the Empire 
or the Republic of Rome. Save from the chari- 
ties of the heart, which Deity implants in the 
human mind for the protection of dependants, 
the Roman slave had no hope. The law extended 
not its shield over him, but, in life und limb, he 
and his children were the property of his master 
Nay, to scourge, bind, imprison, torture, and 
kill, were powers given by the laws of this Em- 
pire, in which this Great Being appeared. Mil- 
lions of such slaves existed around him, and yet 
he who thought and “spoke as never man spoke,” 
whose mind was filled by those great doctrines of 
charity, mercy, and benevolence, which have dif- 
fused the light of civilization over the human 
race, admonished them to be obedient. He saw do- 
mestic slavery in its worst form, and he gave it 
his sanction, because he saw in it the plan of Di- 
vine intelligence, for the slow but certain im- 
provement of mankind.” 


Mark—the Slavery of the Romans was an ab- 
solute personal despotism, unrestrained, unregu- 
lated by any law. The master had the right to 
scourge, bind, imprison, torture, starve, mutilate, 





- murder, his slaves—and_ these slaves were white 


men. .To this slavery, this unqualified subjec- 
tion of one man to another, the Father of All, 
and his Son Jesus Christ, who came to die for 
all, gave Divine sanction! If the argument be 
worth anything, it is as much in favor of white 
as black slaves, as conclnsive in support of the 
rightfulness of holding men of superior capaci- 
ties and intelligence in absolute bondage, as men 
of inferior capacities and intelligence ; and, were 
the laws of the South, designed to protect the 
slave against torture, mutilation, murder, all re- 
pealed, it would be as applicable to the unmiti- 
gated despotism then existing, as it is now to the 
comparatively restrained slavery of the South. 
We are willing to submit such an argument to 
the People: they would not be convinced by it, 
though one should rise from the dead, to urge it 
upon them. .[t is an argument which assumes 
that God is no better than Moloch. 


IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATY. 


Mr. Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has negotiated a treaty with the Menominee In- 
dians, by which they-sell out the entire title to 
their lands in Wisconsin, (4,000,000 acres.) em- 
bracing land on the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
The Indians receive $300,000, and out of this a 
specified sum is to be set apart for a manual la- 
bor school, a grist mill; blacksmith’s shop, and 
the support of a miller for fifteen years. They 
will rentove themselves. Many efforts have hith- 
erto been made to negotiate such a treaty, but 
they haf¥e all failed. 





MARYLAND. 


x A friend in Frederick county, Md., writes: 
Ovroper 30, 1848, 
Dear Sir: I send enclosed one dollar, for 100 
copies of Horace Mann’s great speech. Send them 
by return mail. It is probable they cannot be 
distributed before the election, but they suit this 
latitude, and there is much to.be done in Mary- 
land. The war must be carried on, and the old 
and tried friends of Liberty must be on guard, 
else those entering the service may go astray—for 
after the election I look for a rush of the people 
to our standard. The office-hunters are n- 
Hing to talk very lly of the Free, Soi 
‘ty and its advocates. 





VOL. II. 
ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE 


November 3d. Hibernia arrived at Boston 19 
days from Liverpool. : 

The harvest had been gathered in in England 
The potato crop in Scotland is good; in Ireland 
extremely short. The oat crop in Ireland is good 
Little life in the markets. 

The alarm concerning the cholera has abate. 
Thirty additional cases were reported in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool have, so far, escaped 
Edinburgh was visited. with some severity, but 
no case had taken place at Leith. 

Smith O’Brien is still in prison. O’Donohue 
has been found guilty, but recommended to mercy. 

Things are unsettled in France. Cavaignac 
holds his power apparently by a frail tenure. 

If the presence of dangers menace libert y in 
France, whilst it triumphs in Germany, he says 
he shall resume place among the opponents of 
royalty, which he wil! combat under all disguives 
and voncludes significantly, that all the soldiers 
of Demouriez must be at their post. Mine, sayy 
he, has ceased to be, where my political sympa- 
thies no longer exist. 

Another evidence of Gen. Cavaignae’s critica) 
position is to be found in the wavering of the 
National. The Orleans family was overthrown 
by the sub-edicts of that paper. 

Louis Napoleon keeps quiet. The,Socialists’ 
banquets continue. One was to be held on Satur- 
day, under the auspices of Ledru Rollin, which 
ereates great alarm. The funds, which rallied 
when the Moderate party were admitted to the 
Cabinet, have now declined. 

Vienna.—The stupendous events which are 
passing in the Austrian empire kept all Europe 
in a state of alarm and excitement and atousement 

during the week ending on the 8th ult. The Ban 
of Croatia was advancing towards Pesth at the 





head of a numerous army, with the view to sup- 
press the Hungarian insurrection, when the in- 
telligence of the revolution in Vienna reached 
him, and..he immediately turned his column to 
wards Vienna, advancing rapidly. 

The Diet has 100,000 men to defend the capital 
and the Provisional Government. Some, how- 
ever, are favorable to the Emperor, who must 
have about the same number encircling Vienna, 
as reinforcements continue to pour in from all 
quarters. The Emperor has retired to Olentz, 
in Moravia, where he can colleet countless thou- 
sands of Sclavonians, ready to engage in war 
against their German fellow--ubjects. 

France holds aloof from the quarrel. Russia 
stands ready with 200,000 men upon the confines 
of Poland, to throw its whole weight in favor of 
the Emperor, and in support of the Sclavonic 
quarrels. 

Travel or communications from Berlin to Vi- 
enna are interrupted, and the railroads have been 
torn up. These events are producing serious re- 
sults in Italy. The Hungarian soldiers at Milan 
have demanded to return to their own country 
and position. 

Radetzky appears to be ina perilous condition ; 
for, should Charles Albert seize a favorable mo- 
ment to cross the Ticino, he may drive the Aus- 
trians from Lombardy. Present events may 
change the whole face of Europe. 

Spain was stil! unsettled, ae Portugal quiet. 

Vienna continued quiet and orderly, and all 
the public buildings were protected by the people. 
A courier who arrived at Hamburgh on the 9th, 
states that Jellolich has separated his army into 
five divisions. 

The Genoa Courriere of the 14th ult. says that 
the Vienna news acted like a thunderbolt upon 
Radetzky, and the army was very awkward, not 
knowing what Power they belonged to. ‘ 

The same paper states that this news increases 
the strength of the war party at Turin. 

The Piedmontese troops have received orders 
to be ready for the field by the 16th, and General 
Durango will immediately assume command. 

A rumor at Paris states that Charles Albert 
will not renew the armistice, but will recom- 
mence hostilities. 

Money Marker—The share market was 
heavy ; sales of Consols at 845 to 8437. 

Liverroot Corron Market. Oct.21.—The cot- 
ton market is heavy, and has undergone a further 
decline of 1¢d. per Ib. on all descriptions. Or- 
leans, fuir to good fair, was selling at 314d. to 
41¢d.; Mobile 3%d. to 41¢d.; Bowed Georgia 
3%d. to 44¢d. Sales during the week comprise 
24,860 bales. Exporters have taken about 4,000 
bales of American. The market closed quiet, 
and with a downward tendency. : 

In Glasgow, London, and Manchester, trade is 
mor being influenced by the decline in Liver- 
poo 

Breapsturrs.—The arrivals of breadstuffs 
both at London and Liverpool are very limited, 
owing to the prevalence of easterly winds, caus- 
ing the markets to be firmer. Buyers think that 
prices have reached the lowest mark. Large 
quantities of produce are known to be on the 
way ; and unless an unexpected demand should 
spring up, there is no chance of an advance 
worthy of notice for some time. 

Wheat is selling at 7s. 4d. a 8s. 9d. per 70 Ibs 
Flour 31s. a 32s. per bbl, and dull. Corn has 
improved, and the export inquiry for Ireland has 
recovered the late reduction, The following are 
the present Liverpool quotations: White corn 
35s, @ 36s, and 35s. a 37s. for yellow; meal 
15s 6d, a 18s. per bbl. 

Departure or LoRD Ciarenpon,— The Lord 
Lieutenant has set off for London, to consult with 
the Government respecting what course will be 
adopted with Mr. O’Brien and his fellow-convicts. 
That no capital punishment will ensue, is now con 
sidered certain. 

We have nothing definite respecting the writ 
of error in these cases. The probability is that it 
will be allowed to issue, and the chances are that 
the House of Lords will allow the prisoners the 
benefit of the objection. 

FRANCE. 

Tue Constirution.—The Assembly proceeded 
on the 18th at an extraordinary rate of speed with 
the Constitution. The articles of the 8th chap- 
ter, on the judiciary power, from 93 to 105, were 
adopted without discussion. Passing over the 9th, 
10th, and 11th chapters, which are short, the dis 
cussion was taken on the 12th. Continuing at 
this rate, the Constitution will be voted within a 
few days. 

The National Assembly rejected. the proposi- 
tion of M. Anthony Thouret, tending to reduce 
the salary of the President of the Republic from 
600,000 francs to 400,000 francs, by a majority of 
549 to 182: Two other propositions, presented 
by MM. Deslongrais and Berger—the one fixing 
it at. 1,000,000 francs, and the other at 1,200,000 
franes—experienced the same fate, and the origi- 
nal article of the Constitution was ultimately 
adopted. 

AUSTRIA. 

Tue Dier or Vienna.— At nine o’clock on the 
morning of the-Sth, the sitting of the Diet was 
opened, and the following resolutions adopted : 

“1. The Dict resolves not ‘to dissolve, and to 
remain faithful to its duty. 

“2. The Diet will stand on - constitutional 
grounds, and will only use legal measures for the 
safety of the country, the liberty of the people, 
and the heredititary throne.” 

The operatives have pledged themselves to re- 
sist any anarchical movement. A committee had 
been appointed for the energetic defence of the 
town. Colonels Catinellixnd Stoppick, and some 
officers of the:Polish army,-were at the head. The 
Diet has prohibited the transport of all troops by 
railway. 

ViennNA anv rts Bresiecers—Turee Days or 
Ararm.—The state of the city on the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th, is thus described in letters published in 
the Breslau Gazette: 

“The drums are beating, and the alarm is 
sounded. We are to attack Au rg to-day! 
An ultimatum has been sent to Jellachich to leave 
Austrian ground. At the Northern railway, the 
ammunition wagons sent by Windischgriitz to 
Auersperg have been seized. Seven hundred stu- 
dents have jast arrived from Gritz, ‘The land- 
sturm of the Wihringer district is rising; the 
Diet is assembling. 

“ Twelve o'clock, (Noon.)—The joyful news has 
just been received, that fifteen steamers have left 
Presburg with ten thousand to fifteen thousand 
Hungarians, commanded by Messaros. They may 
be expected at six to-morrow morning to crush 





a | fa ction onthe baton, at th en efor 
: sity... At ten thi —— 
— dag Seg voy med on 





Jellachich. 
“ FweP, M—The gates are being shut, and the 
guns prepared for action. 
__ © Half-past seven P. M.—The city is brilliantly 
illuminated, as a precautionary measure. The 
excitement is fearful. Every one is flying. ° 
“The military at the Belvidere have assumed 
a menacing |‘ attitude—they are tired of their po- 
sition. Four students they made prisoners of 
have beenyhanged. The military is said to have 
been driven out of Linz, and that town occupied 


‘| by the peasantry. Troops from Bohemia are said 


.to have crossed the Danube at Klosternenburg. 
All here are prepared for the struggle. 
_., “It is impossible to relatethe many reports cur- 
rentin the town; but what causes the most s¢- 
rious alarm is the position of Count Auersperg. 
Notwithstanding the declaration of the Diet, of 
e pacific intentions of the Count and of the Ban, 
Last. night at twelve 8 


—— is felt. 
J as it was observed that al 


drums beat to 


| Au ‘3 watch-fires had been extinguished, 
‘tnd on ioc pon the iy daring the + was 
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the 
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“12th, Four P. M@—I have only time to add a 


the unhappy young woman swoon d outright, 


And, afterall, the astonishing feat of the seizure 











In confirmation of thig view, it is only neces- 


























xr The Letter from the Congregational Union 


; Senaroz rkom Vexmont.— William Upham has (41.5 .) aH GLOBE: 
few lines before the leaves. At one o’clook, | and, being taken back to her kinsu.an’s, she lay | of two slavers, endéd in smoke. They were sent | sary to to the fuctsof the oy ty they are | been reelected United States Senator from Ver- | of England and Wales to the Free Synod of Cin- | 4“ CONGRESSIONAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND LITE- 
alarm again. ‘This time, I am told, not for Bow grievously ill for many days, during which time, | to the United States, and r stored, with damages, | Presented in Shave jens eae €, the pur~ | mont, . aan’ th cinnati would hnye been published as requested, | rryin Ehishee op tre Ce a 
we 4 oi ————— came gal- by letters from Kent, it was ascertained that this} Let it be borne in mind that our patriots, espe- the people of Hasan — — —* 1 rar ‘Tong since, but no copy Was furnished us, and it T publication. — the pe tent —2——— 
‘oping into the town, to say that the Croat camp Rumsey was 8 graceless young spendthrift, who | cially those in the slavery-interest, are fund of Ways present such a st contract beterean —2 —5———— IN roe ——— wae not till jately that we saw it in print, ame —— 8 ——— — ——— and 
was moving in the direction of Neusiedl, It would | had left his wife and his two children, three years | edlarging upon the prompt zeal with which this | the facts, as told by “C ndents,” and the orgetown (Ky.) Herald says that a paper enti- — — promptitude to whatever merit has hith 
thus appear that the Hungarian army Was Coming pelore, and gone to parts unknown. editorial comments made 


on, and that Jellachich wished to avoid a battle 
under the walls of Vienna, with 40,000 or 50,000 
men to attack him in the rear.” 





a 





“ My grandmother, who affectionately watched 
over her, and comforted her in her great afitiction, 
has often told me that, on coming to herself, her 


Government distinguished itself by its measures 
against the slave trade! 

But what can be expected from slaveholding or 
pro-slavery Administrations? Can men who ure 





e form of leading 
articles, as we have latelyhad in the columns of 
our journals. While English writers have been 
trying to direct the censurés Of their countrymen 






tled, the Chronicle, will, s00n be established in 
Louisville, by John C. Noble, with a view to op- 
pose any form of emancipation whatsoever. The 
Courier of that place has already taken ground in 


7th, 


1848. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF NOVEMBER 


‘ 


We have kept our paper back, so that we might 


recommended 
the work. They will publish a Daily Globe, to record the 

roceedings and debates as they occur; and a Congressional 

lobe periodically, as hereftore, embodying the reports of 
Congress separate from the miscellaneous matter which will 
accompany them im the daily print, To fill the sheet of the 
daily —— it.is designed 
juart: ete the 











rkets in N —*—* ys ee ke rebel sere ‘a * favor of emancipation, and it is supposed that | he abl friends th lt tes by sewing from every 

For the National Era. poor cousin said it wasa righteous judgment upon | struggling to open markets in New Mexico and | S™e time presen ming evidence ? PPe @ to announce to our fri @ regult | source that may be of most interest among literary novelties, 

* LEAVES het for her pride and vanity, which had led her | California for the slaves of the South, feel very | *Stinst themselves, and Mave actually made one | after the election the Jovrnal and the Democrat | of the Presidential election held last Tuesday. | “24° greatest. utility in scientific and practical works on 

STRAY : pr ty, , Teel very part of the pa contradjet the statements con- | ¢h will-take si griculture. For material, the leading journals and periodi- 

PROM to discard worthy men for one of great show and | anxious to prevent the exportation of slaves from | tained in — — apes seh, ayer wel ogy wll VET AY ae Will be cometinad Great Britain, treating of such subjects, 

MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY pretensions, who had no solid merit to boast of-| Africa? At this very moment itis madeacuapi-| The courtiers of Charbs II had. sometimes to pers, the Herald igarns, in Kentucky will come out Result in the whole State, in majorities : essays, — —— — — 

IN THE She had sinned against God, and brought dis- | ‘tal objection to the Whig Vice Presidential can- appeal from Charles drgnk, to Charles, when for emancipation when the Presidentis] question Taylor. - Cass. Clay. Polk. —52—— ned from the most enlightened and practi- 

COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. grace upon her family, in choosing him. She | didate, that-he once declared himself in favor of —*— ia bby an —*8* who 51 me shall have been decided. d Neweastle- - - 378 — 1863 * —— dishes — 

begged that his name might never be mentiotied | the abolition of the American slave trade; now, woe * 3 ina 8 im —33 ae, An old citizen of Kentucky, writing tousa few | Sussex- - - - 300 — — 8 pry a a ig * —* 52 * as the charge 

Fuad * —— the wedding | 9ain in her hearing, and that she might only be | having obtained new light) upon the subject, he | tain pod whic is unger the intoxicating in- days einés; remarks Kent ' - "+ = “139 neg HE Cie pe a om anemia or concerns of the paper will be 

Bee, ee ee ‘ A known as a poor relative of her English kinsfolk, | takes back all he said! So long as we place in | fluence of party, to the tively sober nar- a Oe Rygtre smancipetion, Land» goed Taylor’s maj. - "B17 Clay's 312 familias With Risir-&i Rives ao connected with the pres “in 
* sal ——— — = 8 * F and find a home among them until she could seek | the Executive offices of this nation, propagand- | Ttives of eye-witnesses, whose duty it was to | many of my friends will pull up stakes and leave ’ y introducing Mr. Pickett as one of th —* 

0 


that the great house wherein my Uncle lives was 
much crowded. Among them were Gov. Broad- 
street, and manie of the honorable magistrates, 
with Mr. Saltonstall and his worthie lady—Mr. 


out some employment for her maintenance, as she 
could not think of going back to Boston, to be- 
come the laughing stock of the thoughtless, and 
the reproach of her father’s family. 


ists or tools of Slavery, our flag will continue to 
be the chief protection of the most infamous traf- 
fic which has ever cursed and degraded mankind. 








tell the truth. 

It is scarcely credible that a journal which 
claims the confidence of the people of England, 
and teaches them to reprpbate the recent move- 
ment in Vienna, should give from the pen of one 






old Kentucky to her thraldom,” 

We have no doubt that, should the decision of 
the Convention be against emancipation in any 
form, Kentucky will lose multitudes of her best 





NEW 


YORK. 


Taylor majorities—-Cayuga 294, Dutchess 1,286, 
King’s 2,090, Rensselear 2,000, Rocklaud 240, 
Schenectady 300. Taylor’s majority, in 14 coun- 


e 
allowed to say a few words of him. He is a geutlenon Moon 


ably known to the Government, for the talent a 

which distinguished his diplomatic service while Somes 
with the mission to Quito, and more recently when Charge 
@’Affaires to Peru. From his pen maiuly the Globe will de- 
ae the selections and translations from the foreign journals 


of its co ndents the jollowing version of the | ,; * ties, over 21,000 ; and Van Buren ahead of Cass. ae ee neon them, and the other literary 
Richardson, the Newbury minister, joining the “ After the marriage of my grandmother, Re- — ——— causes by which that mayement was occasioned : ae —* p —* — — ore = — —— New York city—Taylor, 28,867 ; Cass, 19,462; The Globe will be published de pl of 

— — in a verie solemn and feeling becca was induced to live with her for some years- THE BROKEN WBART, “In Hon martial lay has been proclaimed in ope that a better day is dawning. Van Buron, 5,089. Taylor's majority over Cass, Dongrens: sd veally the balance of the year, and will under- 
— UE — My great aunt, Martha Grindall, an ancient spin- — and the of Croatia, Jellachich, appointed — Adam Anke & Weekly Gtobs, & Congres- 
manner. Sir Thomas was richly apparelled, as /- BY MARY IRVING. 


became one of his rank, and Rebecca, in her white 
silk, looked comelie as an angel. She wore the 
lace collar | wrought for her last winter, for my 
sake, although I fear me she had prettier ones of 
her own working. The day was wet and dark 
with an‘easterly wind blowingin great gusts from 
the bay, exceeding cold for the season. 

Rebecca, or Lady Hale, as she is now called, 
had invited Robert Pike to her wedding, but he 
sent her an excuse for not coming, to the effect 
that urgent business did call him into the Eastern 
countrie as far as Monhegan and Pemaquid. His | 
letter, which was full of good wishes for her hap- 
piness and prosperitie, J noted saddened Rebecca 
a good deal ; and she was moreover somewhat dis- 
turbed by certain things that did happen yester- 


ster, now living, remembers her well, at that time, 
describing her as a pale, sad-looking young woman, 
of a sweet and gentle disposition, and much be- 
loved by all the members of the family. Her 
father, hearing of her misfortunes, wrote to her, 
kindly inviting her to return to New England, 
and live with him, and she at last resolved to 
do so. My great uncle Robert having an office 
under the Government at Port Royal, in the is- 
land of Jamaica, she went out with him, intend” 


place she wrote to my grandmother a letter, which 
I have also in my possession, informing her of her 
safe arrival, and of her having seen an old friend, 
Capt. Robert Pike, whose business concerns had 
called him to the island, who had been very kind 


ing to sail from thence to Boston. From that |” 


— 


“ The sacrifices of God are ua broken heart.” 


A broken heart! O King of eatth and heayen— 
is this indeed thy chosen offering? 

Of all the priceless treasures thou hast given. 
Can we no richer to thine altar bring ? 

Is not the heart, with youth’s warm gush o’erflowing, 
More precious than the shattered wreck of years? 
Must the bright eye, with hope and pleasure glowing, 

Look up to Heaven through a veil of tears? 


A broken heart! Full many a heart is broken, 
Whose depth the dark grave never will unfold 
There's many a word of agony unspoken— 
ere’s many a tale that never has been told. 
Thou knowest all—thou only! Without thee, 
’Twere in thy universe of hearts—alone! 
It hath searched Earth in vain for sympathy, 
And it looks upward, Father, for thine own! 


Poor broken heart! the world mxy slight and scorn it, 
And trample coldly on the withered flower; 

But Heaven’s own blessed sunshine shall adorn it 
With beauty that its ———— never wore. 


, 


commander-in-chief, withalmost dictatorial pow- 
ers. The late disclosuys made of correspond- 
ence between him and eral Latour, the Min- 
ister of War, had alréidy removed whatever 
doubts might have existql of the latter’s compli- 
city with his proceeding§ The secrecy and evi- 
dent duplicity with which the Government have 
acted throughout, with r to Hungary, have 
destroyed the little rempins of confidence the 
public placed in Ministers, be the merits of their 
policy otherwise, and Jellathich’s ultimate inten- 
tions, what they may. Aft Vienna, the Hunga- 
rians have been openly recruiting during the 
whole summer. Every one was aware that the 
troops thus raised were intended against the Cro- 
atian army ; and as no opposition wis offered to 
the recruiting, it was reasonably enough inferred 
that the Government sanctioned it. \t now ap- 
pears that the latter were all the timefurnishing 
Jeéllachich with money and supplies, ajd encour- 





Yucaran—-We learn from the New Orleans 
Picayune that Mr. Wilds, formerly an officer in 
the 13th United States infantry, has arrived in 
this country from Yucatan, empowered by its Gov- 
ernment to raise a regiment of Americans for the 
purpose of aiding the people of Yucatan in their 
struggle against the Indians, who, in possession of 
the most fertile portion of the peninsula, threat- 
en to expel or exterminate the whites. If the ex- 
periment of Mr. Wilds succeed, Yucatan may be- 
come Americanized before she is aware of it. 





Lire mn Arxansas—An affray, growing out of 
a feud of long standing, took place at Yellville, 


the parties fought like madmen. Three men were 
murdered, and several wounded. 





Marion county, Arkansas,on the 9°h ult., in which | 


9,403. Polk’s majority was 2,911. / 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia city and county, total vote—Tay- 
lor, 30,563 ; Cass, 20,675; Van Buren, 8Q3—Whig 
gain, 3,170. Lancaster county, Whig majority, 
5,130; Lebanon, do, 1,075; Franklin, do, 820; 
Adams, do., 816; Cumberland, do., 100; Dauphin, 
do., 1,455; Schuylkill, do., 1,131; Delaware, do., 
650; Beaver, do, 366; Columbia, do; 1,269. 
York, Cass majority, 500; Berks, do, 4,450; 
Washington, do., 50; Carbon, do., 520; Perry, 
do., 1,400; Lehigh, do, 643; Bedford, do., 366; 
Westmoreland, do., 1,990. 
MARYLAND. 
Bultimore — Cass, 10,984; Taylor, 10,473 ; 
Van Buren, 72. Cass’s fhajority over Taylor, 511. } 
Democratic majority in 1847, 1,567; in 1844, 


sional Globe, ai.d an Appendix. 

sania —*6 Glove bo hy * vehicle of the miscellaneous 
ai wit i Jongres 

Sioa pevcesthins. y . a synopsis of the © 

The Congressional Globe will embody, as it has done for 
the last sixteen years, Congressional proceedings and debates 
exclusively. 

The Appendix will embrace the revised speeches separate- 
ly, and the messages of the President of the United States 
and the reports of the Heads of the Executive De;artments. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will be published 
as fast as the pr lings of C will make a number. 
Subscribers may expect one number of each a week during 
the first four weeks of a session, and two or threo numbers of 
* a = afterwards, until the end of the sexsion. 

othing of a political party aspect will appear in the Globe, 
save that which will be found in the Congressional reports. 
paper assuming to be an impartial vehicle for all sides 
cannot maintain its character if the editorial columns reflect 
a party hue. The Editors of the Globe have borne their share 
in the party conflicts of the press. ‘They claim an honorable 
discharge from the voestion. The Globe will inviolably 
maintain the neutrality which its relation to Congress im- 


poses. 
TERMS! 
For one copy of the Daily Globe (daily during the ses- 








. ‘ . . . its : : . ay sion of Congress, and weekly during the recess) a 

“ A and considerate in his attention to her, offering Poor broken heart! it is thy Father’s pleasure aging his advance—thus feeding a ciml par among 473. St. Mary’s. Taylor majority, 448; Wash- a kus tenitina ot Se Cee 
day: the great mirror in the hall being badly | | 1 her home in his vessel, which ‘ae, tc ca To love thee all more gen'ly a8 thon art— their own subjects, that the opponat parties | ,, CONV!cT Emoranrs.—We gave from an Eng- Section: de wee nb ae do 1 —— For one copy of the Weekly Globe oue year 8 
broken, and the family arms hanging over the fire- ine feow'dage: Ges — ial tecript to new —— — i — treasure, might weaken each other,” lish journal some time since an account of a | Mgton, do., 245 ; do. 442; rge, 


place thrown down, soe that it was burned by the 
coals kindled on the hearth, on account of the 
dampness ; which were looked upon as ill signs by 


her letter, that she found Capt. Pike to be much 
improved in his appearance and manners—a true 


— — 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Now, who can read this statement (which is 
the narration given by one of the parties who 
condemn the conduct of the Vienneg,) and fail 


scheme which has been there pbilanthropically 
entered into for charitably colonizing convicts 
upon our shores. A London letter, of October 12, 


do., 317; Frederick, do., 121 ; Charles, (three pre- | 
cincts,) do., 350; Dorchester, do., 531; Cecil, do., 


For one copy of the Congressional Globe during the 
next session, if subscribed for before the lst of Jan- 
uary - .- «+ - 


- 1.00 
For one copy of the 


Appendix during the next session, 


; 58. Alleghany, Cass majority, 41; Talbot, do, 15. _if subscribed for before the Ist of January = 1.00 
i : Fi to the New York Commercial, has the followin 8 — — Drags For six copies of either the Congressional Globe, or the 
. natural gentleman ; and she does not forget to no- — ___| to perceive that the Government whith has just * © | Kent. Talor majosity, 142: Mon — 18— ther jengrensional Globe,or the 
most people. Grindall, a thoughtless youth, told tice the re that “a was stillsingle. She had, she The gold excitement in California is on the in- | been overturned was guilty of the greatest du- further reference to the matter : ? Jority, ; tgomery, do, ppendix, or part of both 6. 
his sister of the burning of the arms, and that 


nothing was left save the head of the Raven in 
the crest, at which she grew verie pale, and said 
it was strange, indeed, and, turning to me, asked 
me if I did put faith in what was said of signs 
and prognostics. Soe, seeing her troubled, I 
laughed at the matter, although I secretlie did 
look upon it as an ill omen, especiallie as I could 
never greatlie admire Sir Thomas. My brother’s 
wife, who seems fully persuaded that he is an un- 
worthy person, sent by me a message to Rebecca, 
to that effect ; but I had not courage to speak of it, 
as matters had gone so far, and Uncle and Aunt 
did seem soe fully bent upon making a great lady 
of their daughter. 

The vessel in which we are to take our passage 
is near upon ready for the sea. The bark is a 
London one, called “The Three Brothers,” and 
is commanded by an old acquaintance of Uncle 
Rawson. I am happy with the thought of going 
home, yet, as the time of departure draws nigh, 
I do confess some regrets at leaving this countrie, 
where I have been so kindlie cared for and enter- 
tained, and where I have seen soe manie new and 


that after a few days I shall never see it more. 


June ye 18—To-morrow we embark for home. 
Wrote a long letter to my dear brother and sister, 
and one to my cousins at York. Mr. Richardson 
hath just left us, having come all the way from 
Newbury to take leave of us. ‘The excellent Gov. 
Broadstreet hath this morning sent to Lady Hale 
a handsome copie of his first wife’s Book, intituled 
“ Several Poems by a gentilwoman of New Eng- 


said, felt unwilling to accept his offer of a passage 
home, holding herself unworthy of such civilities 
at his hands; but he had so pressed the matter 
that she had, not without some misgivings, con-, 
sented to it. 

“ But it was not according to the inscrutable 
wisdom of Providence that she should ever be 
restored to her father’s house. Among the vic- 
tims of the great earthquake which destroyed 
Port Royal a few days after the date of her letter, 
was this unfortunate lady. It was a heavy blow 
to my grandmother, who entertained for her 
cousin the tenderest affection, and, indeed, she 
seems to have been every way worthy of it— 
lovely in person, amiable in deportment, and of a 
generous and noble nature. She was, especially 
after her great trouble, of a somewhat pensive 
and serious habit of mind, contrasting with the 
playfulness and innocent light-heartedness of 
her early life, as depicted in the Diary of my 
grandmother, yet she was ever ready to forget 
herself, in ministering to the happiness and pleas- 
ure of others. She was not, as I learn, a mem- 





things into consideration, the accordance of the 
Diary with historical fact is not a little remarka- 
ble, and argues well for the sincerity and truth- 
fulness of the writer. The principal merit of this 
fragment of auto-biography is, that it affords a 
tolerably life-like picture of the Past, and intro- 
duces us famaliarly to the hearth and home of 
New England Puritanism in the seventeenth 
century. 





crease. Governor Mason lately caught some 
sailors, deserters from the squadron at Monterey, 
on their way to the gold region. As sailors are 
specially fond of horseback exercise, he made 
them ride barebacked sixty miles, back to Monte- 
rey, where they were undergoing trial at the 
latest date. 


— — 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Grsson Square, Lonpon, Oct. 20, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


You will receive by this mail a full report of 
the Congress at Brussels. I have the pleasure of 
stating to you that the advantage gained by the 
Congress is being followed up vigorously by our 
friends here, and that the most gratifying re- 
sponses are being received from other countries. 
Weare to have a meeting at Exeter Hall on the 
evening of the 3ist instant, at which the active 
friends of Peace will be present. I have just 
seen the address from the Brussels Congress, to 
be presented to the various Christian Govern- 
ments; it is very elegantly written, and is an 
able exposition of the three points set forth by 
the resolutions of the Congress. One of the 





mend in reference to those Governments whose 
Punic faith inspires all honorable and humane 
minds with disgust. 

Some of our papers have lately given plentiful 
éxtracts from Brazilian newspapers, on the sub- 
ject of slavery in their country. An ordinary 
reader would imagine, from these extracts; that 
the Brazilian editors meant to write the odious 
institution out of the country. According to 
them, it interferes with the rights of agricultur- 
ists, and tends to jeopard the safety of freemen, 


plicity, that its Minister of War was really 
leagued with a man whom he professed to oppose, 
and who was fighting against the liberty of Hun- 
gary, and was being encouraged to. advance to- 
wards Vienna, that he might there become the 
tool of the Monarch and his Ministry, who were 
trying to revoke the grant of a Constitution 
which the people had won, and with which they 
were determined not to part. 

Ever since the population of Austria had ac- 
quired from the Emperor some of those rights 
which, during this eventful year, have been ob- 
tained by almost every other country in Europe, 
there has been the most sys‘ematic plotting for 
the purpose of revoking them, and restoring mat- 
ters to their former position; and on the 6th 
instant, these constitutional rights were, as the 
result, placed in the most imminent peril. 

While the Emperor of Austria had been com- 
oe us: to give a Constitution to his subjects, he 

ad allowed himself to be surrounded by Minis- 
ters in whom the people had no confidence, and 
were plotting how they might most speedily bring 
them again under the iron yoke which they had 
cast aside. The cause of Liberty had been 
crushed in Venetian Lombardy, through the mil- 
itary skill and force of Radetzky, (who by the 
way had received from the Emperor of Russia the 
highest marks of honor for his succees in arms.) 


lately a proclaimed outlay, he was to be rein- 
forced by the troops of the Emperor. When the 
people of Vienna understood the plot, when they 
found the Minister of War an accomplice with 
a traitor, when they observed the numerous troops 
that were being collected around them, to be 
ready to do the work of a man of whose treachery 
to the popular cause — had unquestionable evi- 
dence—when, in a word, they found themselves 
fairly sold—they arose, and tore up the rails along 
which the Austrian troops were to travel to the 


“The London City Mission, of which Lord 
Ashley is a patron, anda Rev. Mr. Jackson an 
active agent, recently made a collection to defray 
the expenses of emigration of ‘ reformed convicts’ 
to distant parts. The qualifications necessary for 
this peculiar charity were the length and fre- 
quency of their previous terms of transportation, 
Accordingly, fourteen individuals were chosen as 
proper recipients of the bounty of the mission. 
Instead, however, of being sent out to Australia, 
or other of the British colonies, they were sent 
out (I think) inthe packet ship Victoria, the last 
voyage to New York. Two of the men left wives 
and families behind them ; and, upon their appli- 
cation to the parish for relief, the matter became 
public. It has been conceded that the reverend 
gentleman has no right to part families, leaving 
them a burden on the public; and, therefore, he 
has been obliged to provide further funds to send 
out the said deserted wives after their husbands, 
to find them if they can. 

“'The excuse that the Rev. Mr. Jackson made 
before the court for selecting New York for the 
emigration of this class of men was, that, being 
unknown, they might become hereafter valuable 
members of society. 

“Mr. Jackson has another batch ready, I be- 
lieve, but I am inclined to think that a convict of 
seven or fourteen years’ experience in Botany 


ing forced to bear the burdens of its neighbors. 
Let us have as many Englishmen as choose to 
come—the more the better—so that they have 
sound minds and sound bodies. As for convicts 
and madmen, Lord Ashley and Rev. Mr. Jackson 
can best show their philanthropy by providing 
remediate measures for them at home. 


Genera Sreruen W. Kearny, after a linger- 
ing illness, died a few days since in St. Louis. 





286; Culvert, do., 110. 


do., 25. 





Polk, of 2,155. 


VIRGINIA. 
Richmond, Whig gain, 158. Henrico county, 
Whig gain, 44. Alexandria city and county, Tay- 
lor majority, 313. Fairfax county, Whig gains 
156. Petersburg, Whig gat, 17. Fredericks- 
burg, Whig gain, 60. Ohio county, Whig gain, 
15. Van Buren had 30 or 50 votes in Wheeling: 
Chesterfield; Case’s majority, 204; Powhatan, 


Tn all, 23 counties have been heard from, giving 
aggregate majorities for Taylor of 3,938, and for 
Cass, of 1,974. The same counties, in 1844, gave 
for Clay aggregate majorities of 2,981, and for 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The total vote of Massachusetts is over 140,000. 


The subscription for the Congressional Globe, or the A 
pendix, after the Ist of January, will be $1.50. The original 
ptice of one dollar does not pay the expense of the publica- 
abel in consequence of the great increase of matter pub- 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we caunot afford 
to credit them out; therefore, no person need consume time 
in ordering them, untess the subscription price accompanies 
the order. 

Proprietors of newspapers who copy this Prospeetus before 
the Ist day of Decetnber, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our atten- 
tion to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one 
copy of the Congressional Globe and Appendix. during the 
session, or one copy of the Daily Globe, whichever i 


fer. BLAIR & RI 
Washington, October 16, 1848. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
ONTENTS OF No. 234.— Noy. 11, 1848.— 
pees hy ov. Ii, Price, twelve 
1. The Flower Garden.— Quarterly Review. 
2. Feats on the Fiord.—A Story of Norway. 
3. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
SHORT ARTICLE. 

The World was made for All. 





The yote of Gen. Taylor falls 1,000 short of giv- 
ing him a clear majority over all others.. Conse- 
quently, there is no election by the people, and it 
will devolve on. the Legislature to ch Presi- 
dential Electors for that State. That body being 
decidedly Whig, there is no doubt of the vote of 





Wasuinaton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the periodieal journals devoted to literature and sci- 


euce which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed 


one Democrat. 


Buren 1,221. 


VERMONT. 
In 17 towns, Taylor has 3,811, Cass 1,155, Van 


MAINE. 

Portland —Taylor, 1,512; Cass, 1,285; Van 
Buren, 206. Cumberland county—‘i'aylor, 2,785; 
Cass, 2,805 ; Van Buren, 637. 
In 120 towns, the Whig gain is 3,257 over the 


the State being cast for Taylor.— Intelligencer. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Four Whig members of Congress elected, and 


the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language ; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 








: “ — expansion of the present age. 
. P 1 difficulties in the way of compliance tag rod * * eae Taylor. Cass. V. B. : * 
nd! ber of the Church, having some scruples in re- —— — * — m sore while in Hungary the Emperor was striving to ~— eae 9 - become a very valuable citizen | Providence o o2ed 3,587 2512) 907 JOHN QUISCY ADAMS. 
strange things. The great, solemn woods, as wild | ‚peet to the rituals, as was natural from her educa- | will be the fear of losing the vast amount of pat- smother the spirit of liberty and national inde- | of the Unit a , : Washington - = - 747 450 149 WATER CURE. 
and natural as they were thousands of years ago, | sion in New England, among puritanic schismat- | ronage which our military arrangements place in — Pewee are This is a precious specimen of philanthropy. | Kent - - - - 690 308 22 —— ——— ESTABLISHMENT, 
the fierce suns of the summer season, and the} io.- put she lived a devout life, and her quiet and | the hands of the Government. In this respect | 1, ie eee sy ae bs (iva The Rev. Mr. Jackson seems to be under the im- CONNECTICUT. ne alos tee i: ee a By: 
great snows of the winter, and the wild beasts, unostentatious piety exemplified the truth of the the interests of the people and of the rulers are RA fatsters te pall § tag pet ry. hee “thee par- pression that the only country in the world whose ‘ Taylor. Cass. V. B. pe —————————— — for the purpose, 
and the heathen Indians—these be things the language of one of the greatest of our. divines = int. I am glad to find. is well under. | P08¢ of reducing the Hungarians into a state of | morals are worth caring for is England. Lord eee te fin, yee abe Fog The build ng is 70 feet by : 30, two stories high, and. will 
memory whereof will ever abide with me. To-day | the Bishop of Down and Connor, “Prayer is the | stood by the conductors of a very interesting | Stvile and abject prostration, at a time when | Ashley and his reverend helper should extend | Windham - - - 2,068 21047 735 | wntistaa Sad sents Reeicted — 
. 3 4 ⸗ 2 * > 7 - 4 : 
the weather is again clear and warm, the sky peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, | newspaper, published at Turin, IZ Mondo Iilus- pre A — mei Fa nee ‘ti is moving to their operations. They should regard the United | New London i ‘ 4.037 3,455 565 ———— ——— separated from 
wonderfullie bright, the green leaves flutter in| the issue of a quiet mind, the daughter of charity, | ‘72, ® copy of which has been forwarded to our —* —* his Boe of Groetia~this —24 of the | States as the Lazar House, the Poor House, and | Litchfield - - - 3,298 3,008 152) arte — The hething voune apeite meee a 
the wind, and the birds are singing sweetlie. The| .14 the sister of meekness? Optimus animus gst | 20tive friend, John Scoble, of whom I ought to! Court of Austria? “He was, three or four | the Lunatic Asylum, as well as the Botany Bay Hartford =~ = 7, 18004 9,347" 799 necessary baths for undergoing » successful treatment. 
waters of the bay, which be yet troubled by the ; : » | Say, that his tact, skill, zealand various accom-| onths ago, publicly proclaimed an outlaw and | of England. Let them go about the United King- NEW JERSEY. neal; plenstht and ‘sétheed Galke amcng ths cnlghieee 
ef : pulcherimus Dei cultus. R. G. plishments, point him out as the person, in my Soe het tine. Amatet ¢ Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk. | ‘hills are abundant, and. the exerti — s 
storm of last night, are breaking in white foam NOTE BY THE EDITOR. judgment, most admirably fitted to aid in the yng yt J tows She —E— ne was | dom, gather together all the paupers, all the halt, Burlingion - ‘ 561 * 413 — | is amply repaid by the beautiful —B— aa pom 
on the rocks of the main land, and on the small] In the course of the publication of these pas-| great and glorious work which the friends of ae his wil “Ministry = — idee ney sched the maimed, the blind ; all theidioteand madmen; | Somerset - - 450 — 161 —| e#quecountry. S 
islands, covered with trees and vines; and manie| sages from the Diary of Margaret Smith, I have * — to —— ns Teena from a free aati their kine  peneaas ta liberties, au the drunkards and convicts, and empty the | Middlesex - — - —* * es ————— ————— 
. : : 3% ; ou Will perceive in the Chronicle I send, more | 5;. * ——— reer —— a —|ot menetion ana im the * 
boats and sloops going out, with the weat wind, to | noticed several slight inaccuracies in relation to proof, if 0dr were necessary, of the ineffi ye —* yee? Fas ———— — —— at —* rr our shores 7 — = 1030 —— eae * — of ae — — 
i their fishing, doe show their white sails in the| persons, places, and dates; and, as a matter of| of the African coast blockade. On this question | ingary, — of iree in- eriously, such philanthropy is outrageous self- Cumberland - ‘a 348 utes 178 X ns, London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 
: : * . A — stitutions in Austria would follow of course. | ishness. Every country has rascality and infir- ¥ +: land. 
offing. How I wish I had skill to paint the pic- | course, the entire narrative requires that allow-| I send you an early proof of the address which | 47, jaa advanced to a point midway between the | *. —* = Gloucester -  - 415 — 509 — | "The Establishment has been so far. well patronized, and 
‘ ture of all this for my, English friends! My | ance should be made for the prevailing prejudices | the Anti-Slavery Society sends to Lord Palmer- capitals of Austria and. Hungary, and although | ™'Y enough of its own to manage, without be- | Hudson - += 600 — 526 —]| no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
a heart is pained, as 1 look uponit, with the thought | and eredulity of the author's time. Taking all | tom, which fally shows you the policy. we recom- ‘ ; 


able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows : For patients, $6 per week, tbe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and: flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

following di are fully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple-n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor- 





j , 4 , : ; —— hoea ; primary and second hilis ; Scrofula; N 

land,” with th ds on the blank hereof, “oo ha 8 ger re aan —* of the sapplica Chick Federint tavcatiay and | He was born in Newark, N. J., and was in his | Governor's election in September. Dincare Mt the waite” Neoriy jes De — 
and,” wiih these words on the page thereo: tell you; that to such Anti-Slavery men we can ee ee . rs fifty-fifth year at the time of his death. alpitation of the Heart; Hy pochondriasis; Dropsy ; Jaun- 
from Proverbs xxxi, 30, “ A woman that feareth the THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. give no very cordial reception. Me Acta tt Ot ek te ee : 2 — —— mie Dyas 


Lord, she shall be praised,’ written in the Govern- 
ors own hand. All the great folks hereabout 
have not failed to visit my Cousin since her mar- 
riage; but I doe think she is better pleased with 
some visits she hath had from poor widows and 
others who have been in times past relieved 
and comforted by-her charitie and kindness, the 
gratitude of these people affecting her unto tears. 
Trulie it may be said of her, as of Job: When the 
ear heard her then it blessed her, and when the eye sam 
her it gave witness to her: because she delivered the 
poor that cried and the fatherless, and him that 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter publishes 
copious extracts from recent Parliamentary docu- 
ments relating to the African Slave Trade, from 
which it appears that the horrible traffic, after all 
the efforts which have been made to put it down 
by force, has suffered little abatement. 

According to the report of the Slave Trade 
Committee, the average numbers of slaves, (with 
the per cent. amount of loss,) exported from 
Africa to America, were a8 follows, in the periods 
designated : 


Annual aver- Average casualties 


Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. 

I have no doubt that some of our journals will 
shortly make use of these extracts, for a purpose 
which the people of Brazil will not fail to admire, 
and which is suspected to be the.design with 
which they have been produced. 

One of the leading articles in the Chronicle I 
send will give you some valuable comments on 
the state of the cholera here. I believe the alarm, 
which might otherwise have been felt, is greatly 
diminished by the publications of the Board of 
Health relative to the non-contagious character 
of the epidemic, and the readiness with which it 
yields to treatment in the earlier stages. The 


The victim of the popular fury, the man who 
was betraying his countrymen to ruin, was a son- 
in-law of Prince Metternich, who is now a refu- 
gee in England, and greatly caressed by numbers 
of our aristocracy. T'wo other persons, who have 
died under the hands of an indignant populace, 
were his brothers-in-law. I fear that refugees 
in London abuse the hospitality shown them, by 
plotting against the cause of popular freedom in 
the countries from which they have been obliged 
to fly. Those illustrious refugees are misled if 
they think our great warriors and statesmen, 
should they be so inclined, can help them to re- 
impose the iron yoke which the Herculean might 
of freemen. has spurned away, and which the deli- 








| 


Tue Anacostia Bringer, over the Eastern 
branch of the Potomac, is now free, and it is said 
that the Navy Yard Bridge will be free in a few 
days, both having been bought by the United 
States. 





Tur Porttanp Enquirer, Maine, a Free Soil 
campaign paper, announces its purpose to become 
permanent, should a sufficient number of subscri- 
bers be procured. ‘That’s right. 





Poruration 1n Cuncinnati.—T he school returns 





gain is 208. 


700 ; Mason, 714. 


KENTUCKY. 
Taylor majorities—in Louisville, $18 ; Fayette, 


INDIANA. 
Taylor majorities—in Athens, 349 ; Champaign, 
370. Cass majorities—in Floyd, 137; Bartholo- 


Chicago — Van Buren, 1,548; Taylor, 1,281; 
Cass, 1,026. ‘Sangamon, ’Taylor majority, 500. 
TENNESSEE, 

The city of Memphis gives Taylor 255 majori- 
ty. In 13 districts of Davidson county, the Whig 


the Stomach and Bowels ; Spinal Affections ; Chrenie - 

entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Seald Head, &c. 

Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 

—_ —— painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
‘eb. 3.—6m 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LOUISVILLE EX- 
i AMINER, 





UBLISHED weekly, in Louisville, Kentucky — being a 
large and handsomely printed newspaper, devoted chiefly 
to the discussion of the Emancipation yuestion in Kentucky, 
and containing much interesting family reading, religious 
and political intellig , articles on agriculture, and the 
general news of the day. 
Terms—two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Paul Seymour, Publisher. 
This paper has been in existence nearly a year and a half, 
and has been slowly extending its circulation in the slave 
States. It is the advocate of Emancipation in Kentucky, and 















_ Early on the next morning, le that called himself 


ivity i i : in Cincinnati show a population of 27,343 persons | mew, 250; Johnson, 438; Jackson, 552; Jen- has kept this one object constantly in view, seeking, by calm 
‘ ; Dates. umber duringthe voyage. | § activity in sanitary matters is to be seen | cate hands of the aristocrat can never restore. in. Cincinna’ R ew, 
pataprples peat Pople MO Mg a I STA a8 Cen ghd eeteeheeperteh re anid aE pee ag 
ready to perish came upon ; and sh d the ——— ni e tria I i t important question. ft is i i . i ed to bear iu consequence of slavery. con 
— — mR eg a the) 1505 §0 1810": ha beeen ductors 2 ne.cense af he | gayi, this ie <ytal to neatly city popailation of Taylor. . Cass. Ford. . Weller. | the Examiner have not espoused any one of the many plans 
J°Y- 5 Retan - : Peopre,, K and right, MAY | 96,000 souls within the corporate limits. Clark - - - - 1,139 — 1,067 — of Emancipation submitted from time to time, nor have they 
‘ 1810 to 1815 .- 93,000 14 13,000 O’Brien ; but there is no doubt as to commuta-| pow triumph, (Oh that it ma ') or it may be de- ’ " ’ ? — ideal this partiodiar, bat have confined 
{Here the Diary ends somewhat abruptly. It 1815to 1817 - 106,000 25 26,600 tion of his sentence. The accounts from Ireland, | feated for the present ; but, 3 either cage, I deem p —J—— Franklin - - - 183 — = = ae —— eo —* ee “yr 
appears a8 if some of the last pages have been 1817 to1819 - - 106,000 25 26,600 as to the distress of the people from the failure of | i+ most important that the Lites of the humana Tur Two Faces.—Look at the two faces: Hamilton - - - — 1,523 — 1,62: reflection on this vitally important subject—feeling sure that 
lost. Appended to the Manuscript I find a| 1819t01825 - 103,000 25 25,800 | the potatoes, are beginning to be very distressing, | .,onld be understood. I send you the latest news We have never doubted that General Taylor Sern, -_-— 850 75 451 whea | their —— shall bare — Ato id them- 
note, in another handwriting, signed “R.G.”dated| 1825 to 1830 - 125,000 25. 31,000 | and among the gentry there is also a.great break-| yp to the time of the departure of the mail. would sign the Ordinance of 1787, if passed by | Montgomery - - 236 = — AS OTT, | Spation, jest, buians, and praotioable, will be devised aud 
: 1830 t0 1835 - 78,500 25 - 19,600 | ing up, partly as the result of former extrava- Yours. tral W.o Congress. . He is distinctly and positively committed |Green - - - - 780 —— 928 — | agreed upon, and that sufficient wiedom and courage will be 
—* Reetory, — * One Rawson Grindan, 1835 t0 1840 — - 135,806 25 33,500 gance, and partly from the heavy pressure of the ** * against the exercise of the — and he is ** Bp aro — — er 623 "Yep Saas » tale peers ern —* oa 4 
. A., was curate of Malton at this date, and the : isrates. : on this broad and acknowledged doctrine, both at t joking - - -, — 450 — See cons ecient the enna We bo te rg 
initials are undoubtedly his. The gad sequel to baatrse tree Ser mun * mt (wih A recent change in some of the Ministers in ITEMS. South and the North, however much Locofoco news- | Madison - - - 600  — 868 — Ste eet ohestiy aftte the Preciaantial Sleotion, aed will 
the history of the fair Rebecca Rawson is con- the loss) exported: from Africa to America, overy Paris occasioned much apprehension here as to — papers or letter-writers may misrepresent his Fairfield - - - — . 1,100 — 1,307 be advocated by the Examiner with whatever ability it pos- 
fi as 3 year since 1840 : the stability of the Cavaigoac Administration; | © Froria—Cabell (Whig) is reélected to Con- | position —Philadelphia North American... Shelby- - - - — 100 — 126 
rmed by papers now on file in the State House y N Loss. . 4 iy i - Miami - - - - 734 X 760 ibe The Examiner does not participate in party politics. It 
i i — ee T . || byt» vote of confidence has allayed those appre- gress by about seven hundred majority, and We know nothing of General Taylor's letter es — calls on the good and patriotic of every party in the State to 
at Boston, in which she is spoken of os “one of 1840 64.114 — 5* hensions for the present. B Whig) is elected Gov. b majo rity | to Dr. Pannill, bat we hardly think that candid | Washington county, in 6 townships, including | unite in one courentrated effort for the redemption of Ken- 
the most beautiful, polit,andacoomplished young] A great deal issnid by some of our papers on | Soot Tt a Or evialatare ofands--, | men Will require any letter from him on the sub- } Marietta, Taylor's loss.on Fords majority 196; | the Ut is tobe made. ‘The 
ladies in Boston” Her portrait, now in the rooms 1842 98 400 25 7100 | the omission, by the Prussian Diet, of the old | Of #bout hve Au : ¢ Legislature 6: aa ject. No man in his senses is required to say whether | thens county, 3 townships, Taylor increase 71 ; | subject of the Convention is beginning to occupy the minds 
f the New England Gen: ‘ We. ~ 5 Pry if 1a, || formal expression making the King to hold his | Senate, 12 Whigs, 7 Democrats ; Howse, 24 Whigs, | ‘je intends to throw all his “property into the fire, and : “ eae of all Kentuckians, and it is of the first importance that we 
7 — tbiligen spt oa —* oe poss 4 f me pe = aoe Sone ffice “ by- the of God,” and which the : ts. ; : , into it afterwar ds himself. —Richmond ( a.) Re- Cleveland, Tay lor majority 160; Scioto county, 6 be well informed ov a subject that so vitally concerns as. The 
sents her as fair-haired, with regular and pleas-| 1844 9 oe, — aff peli I do not, is tantamount to penser prepa —“ townships, Taylor gain 155; Ross esunty, 14 | conductors of the Examin-r, therefore, call upon the active 
: : 1845 - °° 2 3675825 9,189 | Sffect to believe, as } do not, 18 1c) Peel | — publican. ; . ‘ frierids of Emancipation in Kentucky to aid them in their 
ing features. Her dress is in the extreme of the 1846 1. 56117. 25: 19'029 | tional atheism. Orricr-Honpers, it is said, have been exceed- townships, 464 Whig gain; Pickaway county 188 | eforts to extend its ciroulation, and trust a hearty response 
fushion of her time.—Editor.] 1347 R J 84,356 25 21,089 The region of the —* is —— won repo ingly busy. during the —“ Why not? Murper—Alfred Coleman, a youth of 19 or | Taylor gain; 9 townships in Muskingum 58 will prove that the call — made in vain, 
mapthete esas tales: eas “ pious ga So it appears that the slave trade was as ac- — a ee aan sat «wie | «He that careth not for his own household is | 20, was murdered on the 3d instant in Philadel- | Whig gain. JOHN H. HEYWOOD, ¢ Editors. 
? argare ? 800 after Tre- : 


turn from New England, married her: cousin, 
Uliver Grindall, Esq., of Hilton Grange, Crowell, 
in Oxfordshire, (both of whom have within the 
last ten years departed this life, greatly lamented 
by all whe knew them,) having céme into my pos- 
session, I have thought it not amissto add to them 
a narrative of what happened to her friend and 
—— haye had the story often from her own 
ips. r 

“It appears that the brave gallant, calling him- 
self Sir Thomas Hale, for all his fair seeming and 
handsome address, was but a knave and impostor, 
deceiving with abominable villany Rebecca Raw- 
son and most of her friends, (although my grand- 
mother was never satisfied with him, as is seen in 
her journal.) When they got to London, being 
anxious, on account of sea-sickness and great 
Weariness, to leave the vessel as soon as possible, 
they went ashore to the house of a kinsman to 
lodge, leaving their trunks and clothing on board. 


Sir Thomas left his wife, taking with him the 
keys of her trunks, telling her he would send 
them up from the vessel in season for her to dress 
for dinner. The trunks came as he said, but, after 


Waiting impatiently for the keys until near the| 
dinner hour, and her husband not returning, she | 


had them broken open, and, to her grief and as- 


tonishment, found nothing therein but shavings | 


forthwith ordered his carriage, and went with her 
to the inn where they first : 


‘tively carried on in 1847, as from 1798 to 1810— 
while the casualties or loss attending the traffic 
had increased from 14 per cent. to 25, showing 
that while the vigorous means used .to suppress 
the traffic had failed of this end, ‘hey had aggra- 
vated its horrors. ; : { 

Brazil is the principal mart. The total num- 
ber of slaves imported into Brazil, from 1840 to 
to 1847, inclusive, was, 249,800 ; the importation 
into the Spanish colonies; for the same peridd, 
was, 52,027. It speaks little for the zeal of our 
Government, that, while the American flag is 
more prostituted to the purpose of this piratical 
traffic, than any other flag, the American squad- 
ron makes fewer seizures than that of any other 
country. According to the report of Mr. West- 


















are struggling for the maintenance and increase 
of their liberties, and the Emperor of Austria, 
who has been the dupe of a reactionaire party. 
As this is the great topic, I have troubled you 
with the following observations respecting it : 

The first impressions produced by the accounts 
from Vienna, and the comments made on them by 
our daily papers, are altogether ue dis- 
play either a remarkable ignorance of the circum- 
stances of the insurrection, or else a lamentable 
want of with the cause of constitutionel 
liberty. Iam satisfied that it is only necessary 
that the whole case should be fairly placed before 
your readers, in order to secure their approval 
of the motives which have led to the efforts of 
the people of Vienna to deliver themselves from 
the coils which the craft: and treachery of the 
Government were drawing around them. = 
As by venturing to md the motives of the 
people of Austria, in their late movements, I shall 




















: be “to incur the affected su and the | ders and depredations by the Indians, who con- 
wood, acting consul at Rio Janeiro, there were in heivy somaaite of every open or concealed friend | tinue their recently commenced depredations on 
1847, departures from that port of slavers—11 cof deapetio or oligarebionl gale, and ball et.once the frontier, and have murdered several of the 
under the Brazilian flag, 6 under the Portuguese, | be —2 Siete friend _ —— ae estore ** or * pig: Bhd vary 

American, 5 under the French, 3 | cruelty, 1 must premise my m 0. e- | Burnett. e emen i 
15. nae — ss age * —— sian ae disgust at the barbarous cruelties | completely broken up, Dr. Burnett being killed 
under the Hamburgese —in all, 40 ; egy ’ on the ; General Latour. | there among others, and the citizens of Gonzales 
under the Brazilian flag, 4 under the Portuguese, people who perpetrated this murder, and who | and the ad counties have solicited aid from 
15 under the American, 4 under the French, 1 | afterwards heaped on him the cruelties to which | the Governor. Numerous parties in search 
under the Swedish, 3 under the Hamburgese— was — have acquired tremen- | of the Indians, it was feared, — outnum- 
in all, 31. psig na Sh Dilbert iet —— they “amount | — — 
can flag that the pirates are enabled to bafile,t sible to} Iyckease or Votes —The popular vote cince 
Vigilance ofthe British oruisers, Itmight be aup- horror |'s096 for President has been as follows: 
; nds of the gener: of ean co I eg. 8) ES 
sion that the cause to , we ‘was i 832 - A * * * 1; 2.298 
dedicated’ must have been essentially bad: I} | 4  typttiot Fen ae tay °501,298 
STE a ae 28 
—— pressing my deep ——— 
——— 











egg 





Kent. 






‘worse than gn infidel” And, after all, even the 
anxious office-holders have fallen far short of the 
zeal and industry of the longing office-seekers. 





Ex-Governor McNutt, of Mississippi died at 
Holly Springs, on the 22d ult. : 


Iumicration.—Sinee the 2d of April, (seven 
months,) 148,477 immigrants frem Europe, the 
majority from England, have arrived at the city 
of New York. - ; 


Later rrom Trxas—Inpian Murpers.—By 
the steamship Portland, Captain Place, the New 
Orleans papers of the 25th ultimo received files 
of Galveston papers up to the 20th. The most 
interesting news by this arrival concern the mur- 


—_—- 














phia, by some persons. calling themselves “ Kil- 
lers,” in the Democratic torch-light procession. 
As the procession was passing, three cheers were 
given for Cass and Butler. A group of specta- 
tors on the side-walk, among whom was Coleman, 
responded with three cheers for Taylor and Fill- 
more. A cry arose in the Democratic ranks, 
“ Awake, Killers!” Several persons rushed out, 
and struck Coleman, over the head with 9 club, 
and beat him so much that he died, and all then 
fell back into the ranks and passed on. The po- 
lice ate on the track of the murderer. 





Rarzroap Disaster.—On the midnight of last 
Thursday, the Marblehead (Mass) train of cars, 
with a delegation that, had been to hear General 
Cushing, and the Lynn train, with another dele- 
gation, on their way to join a ‘torch-light proces- 
sion, came in collision. The shock was dreadful. 
Many persons were severely injured, six fatally. 


Party VioLence.—It was a common practice in 
some sections of the country, during the late cam- 
paign, for Taylor men to disturb Free Soil meet- 


and sometimes by positive violence trying to 
break them up. Nor were Free Soil men the only 
sufferers. The controversies between the Cass 
nd Tay often jaatked by a bra- 
during a torch-light procession, by a band of as- 
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inge, shouting, yelling, interrupting the speakers, | 


no choice by the people. 


jority. 


Johnson. 


by 3,308. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Maine—In 47 towns a Whig gain—probably 


New Hamrsuire has gone for Cass. 


Connecticur—Taylor is thought to have a 
majority over both Cass and Van Buren. 
New Jersey.—Gone for Taylor by 200 ma- 


Pennsyivanta, gone for Taylor, there being 
largely increased majorities over the vote for 


Onto, probably for Cass by 5,000 or more ma- 


Mary anv for Taylor, there being 419 gain; 
on the vote for Clay, when he carried the State 
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Sourn Carorina.—Legislature voting for elec- 


NOBLE BUTLER, 


N.B.. Any person sending us five new subscribers will be 
entitled to the Examiner for one year. Oct. 19. 
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SamioAl re toahiliah + 
tf be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed beat to — in this advertisement a 
catalogne of the Books, Pamphlets, ho 
ings, &c., now.on hand. It may, however, be well to say, 
posed has assortment of Publications may be found 
fol) : 
a“ ressed to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
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Rev. A. A. Phelps; Life, Trav Op of in 
Lundy;, Slavery kxamined in the t of the Bible, by 
Dr. bane; Memoir of the yr, T. Torrey; 
Slav by Christianity, by Dr. or 
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THE POSITION OF LAWARTINE, 

Nartonai: Assewnny—Srrving oF Ocr. 6," 

M. Mirvast,’ the’ President, took the Chair 
about one o'clock. * shoes 
rr SO aes 

The order of the day was the adjourned dis- 

cussion on the Constitution. (Articles 
to the election of President of the Republic.) 





OB, ee aR dite ae Os 
M. Lesronn, at some << but in so low a 
voice as to be scarcel, ible, supported the 


** m hy the — ——— 

» Lamartine.—lIf every er 1s to expe- 
rierice embarrassment in coming to discuss from 
this tribune a question so. compli and one 
on which opinions are so much divided, it is at 
least pleasant to appreciate and admire the men 
whom he eomes to oppose. [Movement. 

Numerovs Vorces.—Speak louder. 
hear. 

M, Lamartins—I that, independently of 
the embarrassment which a political man feels 
when giving his opinion on one of the questions 
the most ‘wavering, and the most undecided, in 
the opinion of the country, and in our own, there 
is something painful in o those he appre- 
ciates and admires. I however, endeavor to 
put aside these preoccupations. The honorable 
representatives who yesterday and to-day spoke 
on this question, have, to my great regret, con- 
founded, in the discussion, the five articles which, 
in the draft of the Constitution, tend to consti- 
tute the Executive power. I am compelled to fol- 
low them for a moment in the generality and in 
the specialities of their arguments. The ques- 
tion has been, for the last two days, not to 
decide whether the President of the Republic 
shall be elected by the people or by the National 
Assembly, but also whether there shall be a Presi- 
dent ; what shall be the form of his Government; 
whether it shall be in one or more hands; if it 
shall be arbitrarily subject to the opinion of the 
majority ; if it shall be triennial or quinquennial. 
All these points have been called in question. 
Just now it has been recommended to us to con- 
stitute a temporary and transitory power, deficient, 
from that very cause, of all those conditions of 
fixity necessary to tefminate the Revolution, 
which is now becoming unravelled, and which we 
now constitute. To the question whether the 
Republic shall or shall not have a President, [ 
shall only reply to this by a very few words. [ 
refer to history, and I see that all French Assem- 
blies—all those who have seriously wished to 
constitute a Government—have admitted, and 
sought to carry into practice, that distinction of 
functions. I set aside the word powers, which is 
not a proper expression, for the power must be 
unitary ; but you have it here. The question is 
of functions, and they must be distinct. [Marks 
of adhesion.] I see, on the other hand, the Long 
Parliament and the Convention taking in hand 
not only, as was jnst now recommended, the legis- 
lative and the executive power, but also the power | 
indispensable to- complete t; ny, the judicial 
power, and thus giving an idea of what has been 
called a unitary power. [ invoke that example, 
and I will tell you—if ey think the necessities of . 
the country demand that terrible intensity, that 
power which is to be met with, not as an appeal 
but as a scarecrow in our history; I will tell 
you—go to the end, assume also the last, the jadi- 
cial power, and then call yourselves by your true 
name; call yourselves the Reign of Terror. [Agi- 
tation.| You will not do so—the country does 
not wish it, and itis right. [Cries of Hear, hear, 
and renewed agitation.] I will now say some- 
thing of another form of government, that of 
committees. The danger of that form is its irre- 
sponsibility—an irresponsibilit; ble, because 
it is anonymous, and which is led away, not only 
in our time, but in history, to such a point that 
we who have read, and have written, the history 
of the great epochs of the Revolution—we are 
obliged to admit that it is impossible to attribute 
to whom it is due the remuneration of gratitude, 
or of honor, which any particular act may deserve, 
and which we cannot say if it proceeded from 
Collot d’Herbois, from Barriere, from Robes- 
pierre, or from Danton. [Agitation] The gov- 
ernment of committees has another inconveni- 
ence, which appears incompatible with that which 
L have just mentioned, and which is not the less 
real: governments with several heads are always 
weak. From a natural consequence of the clash- 
ing of convictions and wills, the government di- 
rected by several heads is composed of reciprocal 
concessions, of delays, of compromises, and is not 
that which suits great e or the period of 
crisis in which we live. | Hear, hear. 

I now come to the question which has more 
particularly excited my attention—the form of 
nomination of the President by you, or by the 
country. I yesterday listened with sincere and 
conscientious anxiety to the remarks which were 
made by an honorable representative, (M. Parieu.) 


e cannot 


able gentleman are not new tome. I have also 
read and studied the Constitutions of other 
nations in which monarchy has recoiled before 
the forms of liberty. I am acquainted with the 
United States, with Venice, and T am 
aware, in our own — 06 the system of 1793. 
I have seen that combined mechanism according 
to which twenty-five candidates were pointed out 
from amongst whom was to: be chosen the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. I have endeavored to ren- 
der to myself an account of all these systems, and 
T declare that I have there found no information 
no certain evidence, no application of a great and 
general ciple, which could enlighten our 
minds. Parieu yesterday adduced the exam- 
le of the United of Switzerland, and of 
olland, where the nomination of the Presidents 
was made by two degrees—even by three degrees 
ym —* of aoe re but he must allow me 
observe t example lies as | to 
the question of the ——9 the Preitent 
as to that of the single Chamber. Those Repub- 
lics which have been cited to us are Federal 
States; what was to be personified in their Presi- 
dents was not the expression of individual value, 
but of a federation. That is the secret‘ of the 
constitutions of those countries. But France has 
nothing analogous to these federations, which are 
held up to us as examples, without a: ding 
the nature and the necessities of our country. 
Gentlemen, I am tempted to leave these - 
cal considerations, 4nd which are merely accesso- 
ries to the question which is submitted to us, and 
to enter into those which now engage the atten- 
tion of the country. Yes, gentlemen, I am tempt- 
ed, when I think of the religious attention which 
is given in this Assembly to the most elevated 
uestions, when I think to what understandings 
address myself, I am tempted, I say, to speak 
with heart before you and before the coun- 
. ‘If the question was only to determing on 
such or such a mechanical combination, it would 
be soon done. Weshould say to ourselves, this 
People, which effected the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, is unitary par excellence; it is, th from 
its bosom that should proceed, not the division of 
power—for it is repugnant to my feélings to use 
that expression—but that distinction of functions 
which the Constitution requires. The People, | 
* it men were ‘was at al 
_ times nature—and susceptible, for they had 
been so often betrayed. Well, then, let it not be 
_ attempted, in this question of the Presidentship, 
give the people reason to that we want 


deprive them of their right of election—let 
that * be accorded pr 






















, fully, 
largely. — 23— 





The ———— here ended his 
—— or t minutes, whilst ‘the lus- 


invincible hesitation should work t only on 
* mton 2 Mase acd it 


von ; you are gol ta “> or 
our Franoe Jou ae | ie Sng rttoifinn 


parties; you ‘are going to unite Legitimists, the 
Orleanists, &c.; you are going to make this cen- 
sus, and yet yon do not tremble.” TI will reply to 
that objection, that France-and I have more im- 

bility, if not more courage, than they who 

g them forward ; I reply, that it is ridiculous 
to feel any concern about some few votes which 
are thrown away on names of men who have lost 
their quality as citizens. I say, | dectare that these 
men._will not present themselves. What, gentle- 
men, do you not believe that those men who re- 
side in a foreign land would consider it as an ab- 
dication of their divine right, if they were to 
odme, and put forward a candidateship of a few 
years—a precarious candidateship? [Hear, hear, 
and loud interruption]. What! that. Goyern- 
ment, which had all the means of power, and 
which rather fell of itself, than wag overthrown, 
would endeavor to return at the end of six 


months, concealed in a balloting urn! No, the 
thing is impossible. [Applause. 
A Voice rrom tut Lerr—And Bonaparte ? 


M. Lamarting... But if that is impossible with 
to the two dynasties which I havejust al- 
luded to, is it not equally so for another? Hear] 
For since you declare that sypposition ridiculous 
and impossible for those two dynasties, you must, 
therefore, imagine that there is some other left. 
I will raise the .secret, veil which falls over the 
minds of the Assembly, and of the country. I 
will do it with all the reserve due to honorable 
gentlemen who sit in this Assembly, and with the 
frankness which I owe to the greatest of public 
interests. At another period, when we considered 
there was something incompatible between the 
foundation of the Republic and its possible estab- 
lishment, and certain names whose only crime, be 
it remémbere?#, is our glory. [Prolonged agitation, 
and cries of “Hear, hear.”]. I beg the Assembly 
to abstain from those interruptions, which not 
only break the thread of the discourse of a speaker, 
but derange his ideas, and expose him to say 
things less worthy the attention of the Assembly 
he is addressing. J repeat, when we thought that 
certain persons, Whose only peril, whose only 
crime, is a reflection of glory, were a danger for 
the Republic, I proposed, myself, from this tri- 
bune, not an act of severity, for I could never be 
guilty of such a thing, but a postponement of some 
months before restoring to those individuals the 
complete enjoyment of their rights. You decided 
otherwise, and I bowed before your will. But 
what occupies all minds is the fear that the fanat- 
icism of certain men may mistake a duty, and, 
attaching themselves to the heirs—I do not say of 
other persons’ glory, for glory is a matter to which 
relationship gives no right, but to that fame which 
carries away so easily a nation like ours—may 
create what you and what I myself ‘look on as a 
danger. Is such a danger real? I cannot say. 
It is not given to me more than to you to lift up 
the veil of the future ; but permit me to say, that 
T am convinced that the heirs of whom I speak do 
not think of any attempt at usurpation ; they have 
declared it themselves in this tribune, and I be- 
lieve their word, as honest men. No; they have 
no thought of that kind; but around them there 
are.groups of men, such as are always ready to 
flutter about supposed ambitions, and who would 
be disposed to turn to the profit of bad passions 
the greatest of our glories. But I say that these 
men would find themselves mistaken, To effect 
an 18th Brumaire, two things are n 


victories of Marengo and of the Pyramids. [Loud 
applause} But at present, there is neither one 
nor the other. [Hear, hear.] The real danger of 
the Republic of February, is its passage through 
the perilous reflux which follows all revolu- 
tions. .I will not affirm that France is not re- 
publican ; I am perfectly convinced, and I will 
analyze the matter before you one day, if you per- 
mit it, that if France is not yet republican by her 
habits ; if she is still monarchical by her vices, 
she is republican by her ideas. [Movement.] 
Think of the Monarchy falling to pieces before a 
tribune not far distant from that in which I now 
speak! Think of the enthusiasm of the People 
saluting the magnificence of the inauguration of 
the Republic, which cost neither a regret nor a 
drop of blood, and which brought with it so many 
hopes to be realized, not all at once, but with the 
slowness and maturity which effect great things 
in life. That inauguration captivated all hearts ; 
and if I brought to this tribune the confidential 
declarations of the hezds of the great monarchical 
parties, you would convinced, as I am, that at 
that great period at which mén elevate themselves 
above all personal considerations, there was in all 
minds bat a single sentiment—a sincere, Joyal, 
and complete acceptance of the Republic. [Pro- 
longed movement.] But, for some months back, all 
that feeling has changed—the universal confidénce 
at first felt has been changed into distrust — 
into a kind of disaffection. Whence arose that 
change? The days of May and of June, the embar- 
rassment of our financial crisis, the general dis- 
tress, the difficulties of the situation, all served 
to bring it about. Every one contributed to it— 
some wished to exaggerate their republican zeal— 
to it too far; others said to the people— 
“ Behold, the Republic is the subversion of family 
ties and property—it is calumny and violence pur- 
suing the best citizens by their. denunciations.” 
From department to department, from one country 
district to:another, these declarations were made ; 
and thus it was, by.calumnious assertions, that all 
enthusiasm was cooled, all affection for the Re- 
public lessened. And is it in such a state of things 
that we are recommended ‘to declare this country 
in so great a proportion set against the Republic, 
that we depriveit of the exercise of its sovereignty, 
that we banish it from,its own Republic, as for 
thirty-four ‘years the nine-tenths of the electors 
were banished under thé Monarchy? If I wanted 
to discredit the Republic, I could not invent any- 
thing that could prove more fatal to it; but if I 
wanted to draw back toit the heart of every citizen, 
I would say to him—* Reflect, judge, and choose, 

ourself, amongst your. fellow-citizens, him who 

nspires you with most confidence; he will not be 
your master, but he will be your highest personi- 
fication—your head, your moderator, the regula- 
tor. of your republican institutions, the guardian 
of your honor and; your fortunes.” It. has been 
said that we want to place the functions of Presi- 
‘dent too high, and that his influence will exceed 
that of the Assembly. I, for my part, maintain, 
that the President, nominated by the Assembly, 
would not be anything else than a part of the As- 
sembly, and not a distinct function; and that the 
existence of such a power would still more tend to 
weaken the respect of the People for the chief pow- 
er—universal suffrage alone can give it strength. 
When universal suffrage nominates a President, 
what else js it than that each citizen strips him- 
self individually of his sovereignty, to invest with 
it, not a man, but a strong Government. Now, 
look at the other system, that of M. Flocon. 
Were that adopted, the President, in place of is- 
suing into the open day from the urn of the Peo- 
ple, would come forth in the midst of the Assem- 

ly, by a majority of 60 or 30, or even 3 or 4 votes. 
-{Sensation.} I say that probably he would be 
elected by some petty majority; his name would 
be in the next day in the Moniteur, and all 
would be said. Are you aware what wonld hap- 
* ? Envy would come forward, and seekx out 
“the reason of each of your votes. “ You,” it would 
say to one, “you voted forthe: President because 
you are his relative, and because you. want to 
aggrandize yourself by his means” “You,” it 
would say to another, “gave him your vote be- 
cause you are his particular friend, and you ima- 
gine that his high position will cast éclat on your- 
self.” “ You,” it would say to a third, “ voted for 
him because you wanted an embassy.” [Loud 
mu J 
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tres were being tet down from the ceiling. 
'M. Lamartine went on. I was remarking that 
the vote of the Assembly would excite icion: 


| I believe firmly in the incorruptibility of the mass 


of the citizens; and on the other hand, I have no 
doubt that unworthy motives would be attributed 
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t re necessary— 
long years of terror behind, and in prospect the | 


to | a We as yor at the! in 
Baim. {ould as eon drink the water ok of 


i The Poem and the Parody below present 
extreme aud’ opposite views of the same subject. 
England has so mueh good in her that we hope 
her evil may be remedied without violent revolu- 
tion.—Ed. Era, 


* For the National Era. 

Mer. Eprror: Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
English poet, has been much praised on this 
of the water, for a compli to this 
country. Some of our strong-mindsd Republi- 
cans, from a lack of self-subsistent patriotism, or 
wholesome common sense, seem very much inclin- 
hia fa"a-gyeet comming, bp ansebteng ne couapll 

a great country,” at compli- 
ments from Great Britain and other equally Free, 
Holy, and. Heavenly lands. The value of these 
compliments may be estimated from the following 
Tory Ballad, by this same Mr. Tupper, which has 
been published with laudation in this country. I 
copy this piece below, with a raropy on it, which 
I think ought to accompany it wherever it may 
go. Surely, the British Government and Hier- 
archy ought 'to be content with grinding for ages 
their supporters in the dust, and with staying and 
obstructing the of Freedom in Europe, 
without, at such a time as this, pray, Pid their 
infamy, and thrusting their boasts insultingly in 
the faces of freemen! Akenside against Tupper— 

“ Whither has England’s ancient spirit fled?” 


the 
side 


LJ, 
A HYMN FOR THE MILLION, IN THESE PERIL- 
OUS TIMES. 





BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, F. R. 8. 


How glorious is thy calling, 
My happy Fatherland, 
While all the thrones are falling, 
In righteousness to stand! 
Amid the earthqnakes heaving thus 
‘o reat in pastures green ; 
Then, Go be praised who helpeth us, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 
How glorious is thy calling! 
+ In sun and yng 
o see the signs ng 
Of —2 tak wars— 
Yet by thy gratid example still 
From lies the world to wean ; : 
Then, God be praised who guards from ill, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


Within thy sacred border, 
Amid thy sounding seas, 

Religion, right, and order, 
Securely dwell at ease ; 

And if we lift this beacon bright 
Among the nations seen, 

We bless the Lord who loves the right, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


Fair pastures and still waters 
‘Are ours withal to bless 

The thronging sons and daughters 
Of exile and distress; 

For who so free as English hearts 
Are, shall be, and have been? 

Then, God be thank’d on our parts, 
And—God preserye the Queen! 


Though strife and fear and madness 
Are raging al! around, 

There still is peace and gladness 
On Britain’s holy ground : 

Bat not to us the praise—to us 
Our glory is to lean 

On Him who giveth freely thus, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


O nation greatly favor’d, 
If ever thon should’st bring 
A sacrifice well savor’d 
Of praise to God the King, 
Now, now let all thy children raise, 
a ag a pa ee pe 
ymu 
Of—God preserve the Queen! : 


PARODY ON THE FOREGOING, 


BY ISAAC JULIAN. 











How shameful is thy calling, 
Our recreant Fatherland, 

While all the thrones are falling, 
In bondage still to stand! 

Amid the earthquakes heaving: thus 
To basely intervene 

Between God’s wrath and kingly lust, 
With homage to a Queen! 


How shameful is thy calling! 
In sun and moon and stars 
To see the signs appalling 
To tyrannies and wars— 
Yet by thy foul example still 
From h the world to wean, 
To tarn God, who guards from ill, 
In homage to a Queen ! 


Within thy ruin’d border, 
Amid thy sounding seas, 

Fat priest, and knightly order, 
Securely dwell at ease; 

We lift aloft no beacon bright 
Awong the nations seen, 

But shame the Lord who loves the Right, 
By homage to 4 Queen! 

Fair pastures and still waters 
Are ours—but not to bless 

The thronging sons and daughters 
Of exile and distress 4 

For who so crush’d as English hearts 
Are, shall be, and have been? 

Then, God be thank’d not on our parts, 
But glory to the Queen! 


Though Freedom’s strife of gladness 
Is ing all around, 
Here’s slavery still and sadness 
On Britain’s spoiled ground: 
And be to us the otis us 
Oar giory isto 
Upon this deadly incubus, 
in semblance of a Queen! 


O nation tly favor’d, 
If ever thou should’st bring 
A sacrifice well savor’d 
Of praise to GOD THE KING, 
Now, now let all thy children rise, 
In Trath serene, 
And send the requiem to the skies, 
» Of Noble, Priest, and Queen! 
Linn County, Iowa, October, 1848. 
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A GOOD HIT. 


The following is a good hit at the silly practice, 
so prevalent in this country, of giving to new 
towns and villages the names which have formany 
centuries been applied to distinguished places in 
Europe or Asia, instead of the more euphonious 
and appropriate terms which may be found among 
the Aborigines : 

It was almost night when the steamboat left the 
dock, and, soon as it grew dark, our travellers 
went up on to the promenade deck to look at the 
stars, and to enjoy the novelty of being afloat in 
the night. While they were leaning over the 
railing, making their remarks on everything that 
struck them as being curious, astranger approach- 
ed them with a segar in his mouth, and, after lis- 
tening to their conversation a few moments, he 
ventured to address them. 

“Charming evening, gentlemen,” said the 

—— 
“ Yes, sir, it is very lovely,” replied Jeremiah ; 
“ was just remarking to my young friend ‘here, 
that the solemn grandeur of the scene was very 
im ive.” 

“ Upon my soul,” said the stranger, “I was just 
thinking that very thing myself; what a 2 
appearance the water has?” 

“Very,” replied Jeremiah ; “it is a pleasant 
thing to travel where there is such a contant suc- 
cession of new and surprising scenes, that one has 
hardly time to dwell upon his own bad feelings.” 

“ Yes,” replied the stranger, “but I have got 
sick of it, and I am now going home to settle down 
quietly on my own farm, where I can eat my own 

s and drink my own cider.” 

“ Ah! there’s a pleasure in that, too,” said Jer- 

emiah. “ Pray, have you travelled much ?” 

Not much,” said the stranger; “I have been 
as far as Rome, and once I was as fur from hum 
as Batavia. I have got a sister married in Vienna, 
which I go to see once a year; and once in a great 
nti I go to ope my, o in. Pekin.” 

ou must have been a v traveller,” 

said Jeremiah. ay By EE 
“7 dot’ Gall ‘that “nothing at all,” said the 
— “I mean to go to next fall” 
: “How long since you were in via?” asked 


J ** 

“Only last spring,” replied the stranger. 

“Oar —— Seaie Gocteshicisdingtt ta Bata- 
via,” said Jeremiah ; “we received a large con- 
signment from them last week. I suppose you 
know the firm of Guttstiver & Gruntwitchel ?” 

“No, I can’t say | did,” said the stranger. “I 
thought I know’d.allthe merchants in that place, 
Hoh sfc al Nase ne Je 

" very ho ed Jeremiah. 

“Our firm have been’ ——— — with 
them for a great many 


years. And what is 
} the. uality of the coffee there?” said Jeremiah. 
e 


stuff I ever swallowed in my life !— 


e Canawl,” replied the stranger, with 


| some warmth. ‘ 


~ “Your account does not agree with , impres- 
sions at all,” said Jeremiah ; “ Ithonght the coffee 


Ane ter Ee 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 

“ Are you going t@ get in that corn to-day ?” 
for whom he was at fork by the month. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Batler, “we must try to getit 

‘If it is to be got jn to-day, we must go about 
it this morning. ‘It 

zu's cattle were in again 
last night.” es 

“T know they w Here, Saul, do you run 
corn last night,” 

“ And he will tell/you to put up the fence,” 

“ The fence oughtito be seen to. Hendricks, 
you bring me the axé and I’ll go now and tackle 

eudricks went for theax and, having search- 
ed in vain for it, retarned to Mr, Butler, who was 
eces, in despair of fhe fulfilment of Mr. Butler’s 
promise that he woulé get a hoop to-morrow. 
take to make a thing as find it in this place. It 
seems to be a rule wih every one who uses a tool 
how. If it was left where it was used last, a 
body might find sométhing once in a while ; but 
will be among the missing some day.” — 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Butler, in a conciliat- 
the day. You see if'you can set these staves up. 
I want to see if Hol can come and cut that 

Hendricks did as he was requested. Heset up 
the staves, and —*41 round for the hoop to con- 
expected to sit here and hold these in place all 
day. There is no hoop between here and the 
than sitting here apd doing nothing, and more 
profitable work for ny employer—but I must obey 
at that corn, I see plainly.” 

In due time, Mr. Butler came, and Holmes was 
ground uy his new scythe and spliced one of the 
fingers of his cradle. 

( 

“Yes, put what is a-going to hold them up when 
Flet go @f them ?” 
you about it.” 

Hendricks took it; while Butler and Holmes 
itedown. |“ There,” said he, “that’s the first job 
P’ve known to be finished on this ground since I 

At thigmoment Saul returned. 

“ Well Saul, what’s the news ?” 
meadow.” 

“Verylikely. I saw a red squirrel running 
get on it and throw it down. If they find the po- 
tatoes it vill save some labor.” 
coming up at that moment. 

“ Hyde's cows are taking care of them,” said 

“You run and drive them out, Saul, and find 
out where ough got in, and put up the fence a lit- 


said John Hendric Mr. Butler, the farmer 
in, in the course of the day.” 

time it was in, it is half 
destroyed now. Be 
over to Benton’s, an tell him his cattle lay in our 
said Saul. 4 
it up a little,” said Mr. B 
trying to set up a tub, which had fallen to 

“T can’t'find that ae; I would as soon under- 
here, to Fi it in a place where it can’t be found no 
as it is, ’tis about impossible. I expect the barn 
ing tone, “the axe will turn up in the course of 
buckwheat to-day.” | 
fine them in place. #1 wonder,” said he, “if! am 
blacksmith’s, I dare ssy. I have done harder work 
orders. Benton’s cows are to have another pull 
ready to go at the buckwheat as soon as he had 

You have got them up, have you ?” 

“Herds a hoop,” said Mr. B. “I forgot to tell 
were grinding the scythe, he put it on and drove 
came her¢, three months ago.” 

“Bentin says Hyde’s cattle are in the lower 
towards the fence, andI thought it likely he would 

“ What about the potatoes?” said Mr. Butler, 
Hendricks. 
tle, just enough to turn them for the present; 1’ll 


see to it in a day ortwo. Hendricks, you harness 
the horses—we'll try to get a load of that corn 
in before dinner.” 

In about half'an hour, during which time 
Messrs. Butler and Holmes had been employed in 
splicing the cradle finger, Hendricks came to 
Butler and asked— 

‘¢ Where’s the harness of the off-horse ?” 

“ Oh, [let Finkle have it last night. I didn’t 
know as we should want it to-day.” 

* Yes, there is enough to do, if a body could 
ever get at it. There he comes with the harness. 
You are sure you haven’t lost any of the linch- 

; ” 
pins. 

“T guess not.” 

“ Well, it may be,” said Hendricks to himself, 
“that some of that corn will be saved, after all.” 

The reader has had a fair specimen of the mode 
of proceeding on Mr. Butler’s farm, and will be 
enabled to form a pretty shrewd guess why it was 
that Mr. Butler, who had an excellent farm, and 
who was always busy about something, was not 
deemed and taken by his neighbors to be a fore- 
handed man. 

Hendricks, with the aid of Saul, succeeded in 
getting in most of the corn to which allusion has 
been made, so that Mr. Benton’s cows came home 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, much less 
well filled than ordinary. 

On Monday morning, Hendricks was out by 
daylight, and at work when Saul made his ap- 
pearance, which was not until he had given the 
sun due precedence. Hendricks informed him 
that a new leaf was turned over. “'Thingsabout 
the place are going to be done this week as they 
ought to be done,” said he. 

“Pm agreed,” said Saul, who was quite wil- 
ling to work, but wished very much to be relieved 
from the responsibility of directing his own 
movements. 

& Mr. Butler,” said John, after breakfast, “ has 
that axe come to light yet * 

I haven’t seen it.” 

“ Here it is,” said Lizzy; “I found it in the 
grass in the garden.” 

“ And took care of it, like a sensible body,” 
said John, taking the axe from her hand. 
“'Thankee.” 

The compliment was not a very polished one, 
but brought over her beautiful countenance a 
blush ‘which she hastened into the pantry to 
conceal. 

“Now,” said he, “if you and Saul will go at 
the potatoes, I will’put up that fence in a shape 
that will keep Hyde’s cattle out of the meadow 
for some time, I guess.” 

“ Hyde ought to put up part of it,” said Butler. 

“T know he had, but he will never do it; you 
—* as well try to get a hen to do a sum in the 
rule of three, as to get him to do anything worth 
while, Come, let us have all those potatoes in, 
and that fence up, before sunset.” 

“tf we get all the potatoes in, it is not much 
matter about the fence.” 

“W hat’s the reason it isn’t ?. Who wants the 
cattle making mortar of the meadow? Come on.” 

They got into’a wagon which had been brought 
to the door before breakfast, and Hendricks drove 
off at a rapid rate, making a great clattering of 
the loose boards of the wagon, and rendering it 
somewhat difficult for Mr. Butler and Saul to 
keep themselves, or rather the board on which 
they sat, in place. 

“ What has got into John?” said Mrs. Butler 
pausing from her efforts over the butter bowl, and 
watching the rapidly disappearing wagon. 

“T don’t know,” said Lizzy, softly. Now, she 
had better not made any reply to the question, for 

it was not asked with any expectation of a reply. 
I say she had better not answered it, for I am not 
sure but that she strained the truth a Kittle in so 
doing. Some passages which had taken place be- 
tween John and herself, as they came home from 
meeting together on Sabbath evening, and. set in 
the “ front room ” together till the roosters crowed, 
were, in fact, the cause of the turning over the 
new leaf management of the farm. 

Before night the fence was put in the most sub- 
stantial order, and the potatoes all put in the cel- 


The next morning, when they were all at 
breakfast, John inquired, “Is Holmes at work for 
you to-day ?” . 

“He promised to come and do what he could to- 
wards finishing the buckwheat. He thinks it 


) you don’t want him to-day. Send th 


« Well, é : 
cradle home, and tél] him it is cradled.” 


“ Cradled ?. who did it ?”’ 

“T did it.” 

“When?” rs 
“This morning.” 


The look of astonishment and admiration with 
which Mr. Butler regarded John was not unob- 
ain J Lizzy, and * Rag cage tty, —* 
pro of another re e a e 
adopted, however, the expedient of holding a cup 
—— her lips for a very unnecessary length 

What shall-we go * after we have 
shocked up the buckwheat ?” Hendricks. 
el don’t.know ; what do you think we had best 

« Have the rye in where we took the corn off.” 
_ “ Well, we'll ; go at it, then.” : 
Bs like manner, John’s advice was asked daily 


j 


farm presented a very different aspect from that 
which it ——— at that time: Com- 
were frozen 
















— take him a day and half to finish cradling | ties, 
t. 


folloved; so that, when winter set in, the |. 


—— 


*T am g to build a piece of stone wall on 
the east side of the meadow. The ground is high 
enough for a wall to stand, and there are stone 
enough on the knoll which ought to come out to 
make it.” 

Mr. Butler made no reply, but, together with 
Saul, went to digging stone. ; 

“This looks like a new farm,” said Mr. George 
one day to his neighbor, as they rode by Mr. 
Butler’s house. 

“Yes,” replied the neighbor, “there is a new 
hand at the bellows.” 

“ Does Hendricks work it on shares ?” 

“ No, he works by the month.” 

“Does he? What makes him drive on so?” 

I don’t know for certain, but I guess Butler’s 
daughter is at the bottom of it.” 

hen the winter set in, Saul, though he was. a 
good boy to work, felt a desire to have a little 
more furniture in the upper story, and asked 
leave to go to the Centre to school. “Uncle Zeb 
says he will board me, if I'll come.” 

“I don’t see how I can spare you. We must 
build in the spring, and we have all the timber 
to get tothe mill,” said Mr. Butler. 

Saul looked rather down-hearted. 

“You can go,” said John, who was sitting be- 
fore the blazing fire, between Saul and Lizzy. 

“Dm going to stay, that is, if they will let me. 
I tell you what it is,” turning to Mr. Butler, “if 
you will give me this critter,” laying his hand 
upon Lizzy’s arm, “I will stay and work for you 
at any pay you choose.” 

Lizzy turned very red, but neither ran for the 
pantry nor pushed away John’s hand. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Butler, who had recently 
seen what things were coming to, “that must be 
pretty much as you and she can agree—must it not, 
mother?” 

“T guess so,” said Mrs. Butler, dropping sev- 
* stitches in a stocking she was knitting for 

ohn. 

“ There won’t be much difficulty about it, then, 
I guess,” said John. “Saul may go to school. 
He may go to college if he has amind. [I can get 
his support out of the farm without hurting any- 
body, I reckon.” Then, turning to Lizzy, he said, 
“the road is good, and Jack wants to-stir himself, 
and I want you to go over to mother’s. Suppose 
you jump into the nm and ride with me.” 

Lizzy looked towards her mother and rose up, 
and went to put her things on. The horse was 
soon at the door, and Lizzy was soon at John’s 
mother’s, and J ohn’s mother was soon introduced 
to Lizzy, who soon became her daughter-in-law, 
that is to say, on New Year’s Eve. 
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THE MISSION OF THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


BY MRS. 8. W. JEWETT. 
“ Go forth.” said the heavenly Father, 
To one of his seraph train : 
“Go forth on an errand of mercy 
To the world of trouble and pain. 


“Loosen the galling fetters, 
That bind the weary and worn ; 
And bear to their glorious mansions, 
The souls that for bliss are born. 


“ And away from earth’s noxious vapors, 
Some buds of beatity bring, 

To bloom in the heavenly gardens, 
*Neath the amile of perpetual spring.”’ 


And the angel with wing resplendent 
Went out from the heavenly band, 

Midst a chorus of joyful voices, 
Resounding at ’s right hand. 


In the street of a crowded city, 
An old man, beggar’d and poor, 
Hungry and sick, and sorrowing, 
Sank down by a rich man’s door. 


Sleep weighed down his heavy eyelids, 
And feebly he drew his breath, 

As beside him, with look of compassion, 
Alighted the Angel of Death. 


Then be thought of the years long vanished, 
The lovely. the lost, and the dear, 

Till, borne on the wings of sweet visions, 
He woke in a happier sphere. 


There were none on earth to sorrow, 
That the old man’s days were o’er, 
But myriads bade him welcome, 
As he neared the heavenly shore. 


Slowly night’s gathering shadows 

Closed round a mother mild, 
Who, tearful and heavy-hearted, 
~ Watched by her dying child. 


Fevered and restless and moaning, 
On his little bed he lay, 

When the bright-winged angel drew near him, 
And kiss’d his last breath away. 


So softly the chain was severed— 
So gently was stayed the breath— 

It soothed the heart of the monrner, 
And she blest the Angel of Death. 


For she knew that the soul of her darling 
Had gone to his Father above— 
Clasped in the arms more tender 
Than even her fondest love. 


And still on his holy mission 
Did the heaven-sent messenger roam, 
Gathering God’s wandering children 
To their eternal home. 


Those, only, whose seuls were blighted 
And withered by sin and shame, 

Saw no light in the path of the angel, 
And knew not from whence he came. 


And those, only, who close their spirits 
In wilful blindness here, 

From the light of God’s nearer presence 
Need shrink with distrust and fear. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

OF The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must look over the whole of the age they 


live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 


OF This work is couducted in the spirit of Littell’s Ma- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending onr scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solic 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica! 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackirood’s noble eriticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gatette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian @bserver—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood's, ana Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber s’s xdmi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from th¢ conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely politica) 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the prog of Colunization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, iv 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint ony 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what ir bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy eharacter.. The mental and 
moral ap must be g 
We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce’a work whicb 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 
The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by EK. Littel) 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston: 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber,or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 
To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 





vers 4tfca 





Four copies for “ee eas he ae 
Nine copies for - - - . . - 4 
Twelvecopiesfor - + + = = = & 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are fur sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had Separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references, 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.—GENERAL REDUCTION In 
PRICES.—Just received— 
Fine 4-4 Prints, varions styles. 
ew styles of Prints of medium quality, nena! width. 
ne and wide Paper Muslin; also, colored Cambrics. 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Ungprelias Oi) Cloths, 
Satinets, good an# cheap ; also on ,mostly at reduced 
— — varions qualities and atyles. 
Fine Keavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
Mus'in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, al! wool. 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. , 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. : 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; algo, Liven Drilling, &c. 
and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 
Knitting Cotten, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 


Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO 

Refined Loaf, Crashed, and Pulverized Sagar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Frag Lavon Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friemls and the public generally. 
Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOK, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 
3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 


FREE LABOR PRODUCE, 

HE subscriber, having purchased the stock af Hoag & 
Wood, purposes carrying on the business, dealing exelu- 
sively in produce which is tle result of Free Labor. 
He has opened with prices which he believes will be found 
ge the exception of dry 8, some kinds of which must 

the present be somewhat higher) to be wmiformly the 
market rates, trusting the iporeased business which this 
fact, as it becomes known, may secure, will enable him to 
maintain this desirable position, potwithstanding the disad- 
vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which make no distinction between the products 
of Slave and of Free Labor. 
Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and Cof- 
fees, as well as other groceries which are not the product of 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 
terms, and orders by mail — attended to. 

ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, 

Oct. 5.—tf No. 377 Pearl street, New York. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 

ment, by Water, of Diséase, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Seott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
Modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the moutitain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The gcenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. 8. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; ani all letters 
having ref to busi , OF to admixsion, should be ad- 
d d to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they wili 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better upply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early a} plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Terms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy r: oms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glenbaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

pare H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Pateuts, 
iS ‘Washington, D. C., — Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession ; for which, his charges 
are moderate. ° 

Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description ; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their medels, or a pen or peril sketch, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
ean be obtained without the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

‘Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make persona] examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to eall upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival} as he can furnish them with 
such information as Will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
———— and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense fn obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insuflicient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insured, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 

















For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

une 22.—3m 





at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 
MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
fn this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, cuntaining in euch part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience asa practical Mechunic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
withont the expense and trouble of coming in persen to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can a@all 
times have access to ings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completel~ secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. 

Models can be sent with entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfuily refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 


ness. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
Oct. 26.—*tjl 





LARD OIL. 
PROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for com , also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
e, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
THO: EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO, 
CINCINNATL 





fae ry paw session of this College will commence on the 
first Monday of November. ly to general cus- 
tom free lectures will be deliv every day, during the 


month of October, on miscellaneous subjects, embracing par- 

tienlarly a critical review of the ——— systems how 

in vogue, and the character and tendency of their remedies. 
FACULTY. 

E. H. Stockwell, M. D. 

H. W. 


Hil,M.D. | . 
A. Curtis, M. D. 
J: Courtney, M. D. 


peuties -“- - - ++ ¢ J. Kost, M. D. 
Chemistry and Botany J..Brown, M. D. 

Six lectures every day except Saturdays, when there are 
but three. 

Price of the six tickets, $90; matriculation, $5. 

This school believes in the unity of discase,; as consisting 
in the mayne 4 of the organs to perform their coreg J fune- 
tions, and in the design and tendency of febrile and inflam- 
matory action to remove the causes of disease. It rejects, for 
the healing of the sick, the lancet and every epecies of poi- 
sons, not dnly “in the ordinary circumstances of their judi- 
cious ap .”? (as old school men and quacks have always 
—— —— but) in toto, in all their forms and quanti- 


Anatomy and Physiolegy- - 
and Pat -- 
Institutes, or Theory and 


t uscs the most active and innocent agents in the three- 

to the best of its ability,” 

a fons to the Divine 

Art of Preserving Hi ‘neafty all the 


* e has all,the necessary accommodations and 
ences in its Lecture Halls, and abundant 

‘for the illustration of its teachings; and, in the 't of the 
traths which they advocate, a Faculty that fear not to debate 
the questions of medicine with that of any other College in 
Christendom. Aug. A.—5t 





: GODEY’S 
‘TL ApYs BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—Theold- 
est Magazine jn the Unitel States; 


sixty pagen of inthe 
xty ; 
and more 


contains 

z matter, by the first writers in the 

the .\ew York Two 

* fashion. — and a arcs pep 
c 

orkand other matter forthe adlesall itr and well 

for one year, which includes the Lady’s Doliar News- 


three 
— 


ee publieations in one } twocop- 
yom = 3 Newspaper, ; five copies, 


with one to the the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve 

A n of the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
—— anh tony Penn GATING P 58* 
‘Feb. 3. "No. 113 Cheanut street, Philadelphia. 
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and Vestings, 
pape B- <nense ta 






bers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 


Oy Published at six dollars a year, by 
EK. LITTELL & CO., Roston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
— the directionof Miss A. G. Snow and E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Philosophy and 
-Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

termediate Class.— Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Biitler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 





EXTRAS 
Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 
Harp, (315 to $24 per quarter. 
Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 
Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter. 
Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 
The italian, Spanish, and German uages, each, $5 per 


quarter. 

The higher b hes of $10 per quarter. 

Board aud Tuition, t > $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. : 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in auy of the above branches. 


— REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Rev, Kingston Goddard; Rev. N.S. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24—o 
Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N.Y. 
RUIT TREES, &c.—This old establishment continues 
to furnish every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plants, at greatly reduced prices. 

Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to the climate of the South and West; and 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great ‘Lake 
route, we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 
practicable, to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion on the way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 
ea 


agers. 

Trees, Plants, &c., will be labelled and properly packed in 
bundles or boxes, and furwarded agreeably to order. — 

Persons ordering &c., and who are not familiar with 
the differeut varieties of Frnite, (after mentioning the num- 
ber of apples, pears, &c., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who pledge themselves to send none but 
those of acknowledged excellence. 

Orders accompanied by a remittance or satisfactory refer- 
ence will meet with —— ———— 

es furnished gratis, on app jon. 
’ A. BRYANT & SONS. 

Buffalo, August, 1848. _ Aug. %.—3m 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
GpponcrEp by RK. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. 
E. Cabot, and others. Devoted to thé Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politics, Hu y, &e. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, i848, 
Arr. lt. The Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. 

2. William Ellery Channing. 

3. Prineiples of Zoology. 

4. Constitutionality of Slavery. 

5, A ical and Explanatory. 

6. Short Reviews and Notices. 

The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 

Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, are 
wanted to the work. Bound copies of Vol. | on hand. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

. 12 Water street, Boston. 


N YORK READING ROOM. a 

FREE READING KOOM at the Publication Office an 
of the American and ‘Foreign Anti-Slavery 
1 John street, New York. — The Dopp me 
of this establishment (superior <a 
positively free #0 all. 
rs now publish. 


+h +3. 














Sept. 7.—1mi 





special inv - 
visiting New York, to spend their 
—* extensiveeollection of useful 


| leisure time in looking over this 


\ The Necioual received at the Riven) teem 

srr Nuova Ere est mally ad algle opie may De 
Beas HARNED, Office Agent. 
ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 


2 
Te) iz 


Nov. i. 
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OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
| imparting information on the subject of Inventions, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procurimg and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. 

Professor WALTER RK. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia, 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves together for the 
prosecution of the above branches of professional business, 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts ; 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands. 

Mr. Knowles has for the past twelve years held the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, aud resigns 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. H's 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Ivventors 
wherever the office is itself known. 

The office of Messrs. J. & R.is on F street, opposite the 
Patent Office, Washington, 1). C., where communications, 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and models procured when desired—on reasonable terms. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be answereg after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & K. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest. professional character, and fully conversant 
with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 

Washington, D. C., June |, 1848. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
—— — DE WOLEF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
——— court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 


3Sm* 





Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
&<y~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the firat day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Keprivted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, 4 
Feb. 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
B* LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 

ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

, 61 Jobn street. 


LEVI COFFIN, 


OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninta 
Aug. 24.—3m 











Augnst 10.—lam 








and Walnnt streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


LARD FOR OIL, 


ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
YPE FOUN DRE Y.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. ' 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department 
ng (OP WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Succesgors to Kobert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. : and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
: ribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
jy: have bean located for about twenty years 
t,) to their new manufsctory No. 400, Washington street, 
Boston, will continue to mannfacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent JEolian Attachwent in Massachusetts, 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. ‘ 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the p money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chuser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—|0m 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
Pt PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massach 
Retts. May 4. 





Jan. M 




















LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
go & eg rd — and Counsellors ¢t 
Law, Syracuse, New * 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISKAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 2.—tf * a JOHN W.NORTH 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 4 
 Ogflig and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
b. 


Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &e. ; ——— 








For ry iprect, aaay to: Beeatwey, tel, 
einnati, Obi J, S. GLASCOE. 
* * © B. HENRY. 


>. June 8.—ly KE. WEBB. 








PATENTS. 
JDATENT AGENCY.—All_ matters 
Patent Office, Drawings, —— 
Aug, 26. S$. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. 
WILMINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
Ts. Winter Session of Be heen will open on the 
et ee KNIGHT, F Principal. 


connected with the 
&e., accurately 


Wiimington, Del , 9th mo. 20th, 1848. 21.— st" 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
Birney & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
‘AD and q 


streets, | —23 to 
— Neto cu =e 
** Hampshire, 
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